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PRAYEU. 

(Continued  from  p.  60.) 

Having,  in  a  former  Number,  discussed  some  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  important  duty  of  prayer  is  to  be  regulated,  w6 
enter  on  the  second  point  proposed,  viz.  “  The  different 
methods  by  which  God  is  pleased  to  answer,’*^  This,  on  a  super* 
ficial  view,  seems  to  open  a  small  field  for  investigation.  If 
God  hath  promised  (as  he  most  assuredly  hath  done)  to  listen 
to  his  people’s  requests,  and  graciously  answer  them  from  the 
habitation  of  his  holiness,  all  that  is  required  on  their  part,  is 
to  know  whnt  they  have  requested,  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
they  will  be  answered.  Such  is  the  reflection  which  naturally 
rises  in  our  minds.  It  is  far,  however,  from  being  correct. 
Though  the  great  God  hath  revealed  himself  as  the  hearer  of 
prayer,  he  hath  not,  in  doing  so,  sacrificed  the  glory  of  that 
awful  prerogative  by  which  “  he  doeth  according  to  his  will 
in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.”  Even  in  his  faithfulness,  he  frequently  exercises  an 
adorable  sovereignty,  and  though  he  answers,  he  answers  ac¬ 
cording  to  liis  own  good  pleasure,  in  a  time,  and  by  a  way  of 
his  own  devising.  So  mysterious  are  his  dispensations  in  this 
respect,  that  the  very  fulfilment  of  his  promise  is  frequently 
construed  by  his  people  into  a  breach,  and  his  very  answer  to 
their  prayers  is  considered  an  irrefragable  argument,  that 
**  He  hath  forgotten  to  be  gracious.” 
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How  strikingly  is  this  exemplified  in  the  disciples  of  old ! 

If  any  particular  care  may  be  supposed  to  have  burdened  the 
minds  of  these  aflTectionate  followers  of  Jesus,  we  may  safely 
assert  it  to  have  been  the  welfare  of  their  much-loved  Master, 
his  triumph  over  the  enemies  who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and 
the  advancement  of  his  kingdom  on  earth.  What  then  must 
have  been  their  confusiony  when  they  saw  him  suddenly  torn  from 
their  embraces,  dragged  before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  very 
foes  whom  they  dreaded,  and  lifted  up  on  Calvary,  the  execra¬ 
tion  and  scorn  of  beholders  ?  If  ever  God  appeared  to  forget 
his  promises,  and  frustrate  the  legitimate  expectations  of  his 
people,  it  was  on  this  memorable  catastrophe  !  Accordingly 
we  find  the  disciples  in  the  lowest  stage  of  despondency. 

“  We  trusted  (say  they)  that  he  would  have  redeemed  Is¬ 
rael  intimating,  that  now  all  their  hopes  of  this  kind  were 
terminated.  But  what  was  the  true  state  of  the  case  ?  This 
precise  and  identical  event,  which  they  so  deeply  deplored, 
on  account  of  which  they  presumed  to  arraign  the  High  and  I 
Holy  One,  was  a  most  glorious  fulfilment  of  all  the  assurances 
given  to  his  people  in  ages  past,  and  a  most  illustrious  answer 
to  their  prayers  for  their  Master’s  welfare ! 

Thus  it  is  with  the  children  of  God  in  every  age.  Absorbed 
in  the  pursuit  of  some  particular  object,  blindly  imagining  that 
in  obtaining  it  is  identified  all  their  happiness  and  hope,  they 
forget,  in  the  meanwhile,  that  there  is  a  sovereignty  with  the 
Most  High,  and  rashly  demand  of  him,  at  the  peril  of  his 
faithfulness,  not  only  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  he  hath 
said,  but  that  mode  of  accomplisliment  on  which  their  own 
carnal  and  perverted  judgments  have  determined.  “  Give  me 
this,  give  me  that,  or  I  die.” 

To  check,  and  if  possible  to  eradicate  a  disposition  so  in¬ 
sulting  to  God’s  veracity,  so  fraught  with  serious  dangers, 
nothing  is  better  calculated  than  a  devout  contemplation  of  the 
point  before  us,  “  The  different  modes  in  w  hich  our  prayers 
may  be  accepted  and  answered.” 

There  are,  probably,  few  of  our  Christian  readers  who  have 
not  found,  in  the  course  of  their  spiritual  life,  that  their  sup- 
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plications  have  met  with  a  return  very  different  from  what 
was  their  original  expectation  or  desire.  In  such  a  case,  what 
is  better  adapted  to  hold  up  our  confidence,  lull  our  rising  ap¬ 
prehensions,  and  chide  our  disquieted  spirits,  than  a  reflection 
like  this.  “  Though  God  has  not  granted  me,  in  my  own 
way,  the  desire  of  my  heart,  yet  blessed  be  his  name,  there 
are  other  methods  of  proving  his  faithfulness ;  and  though  in 
these  I  have  no  prerogative  of  choice^  yet  I  will  be  confident 
that  be  will  do  all  things  well,  and  that  not  one  word  shall  fail 
of  all  which  he  has  promised.” 

1st.  There  are  some  prayers  to  which  God  gives  a  simple  ap^ 
proval^  denying  at  the  same  time  the  particular  benefit  which  is 
the  subject  of  supplication.  This  may  appear  to  some  of  our 
readers  a  palpable  contradiction,  an  inconsistency  even  in 
terms.  That  God  should  approve  his  people  in  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  their  heart’s  desires,  and  yet  utterly  refuse  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  them,  seems  a  charge  by  no  means  slight  against  his 
holiness  or  his  power.  A  very  few  remarks  will  explain  and 
illustrate  it.  Prayer  is  an  offering  up  of  our  desires  to  God, 
on  the  footing  of  his  precept,  and  in  the  name  of  Christ.  It 
is  to  be  viewed  not  simply  as  a  privilege,  but  as  a  commanded 
duty,  and  when  performed  in  conformity  to  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  word,  like  all  other  duties,  it  must  be  acceptable  in 
God^s  sight.  But,  as  we  had  occasion  in  another  connexion  to 
observe,  this  by  no  means  involves  the  idea,  that  the  particular 
benefit  implored,  is  in  consequence  to  be  certainly  bestowed. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  similitude  in  common  life.  A 
child  petitions  for  some  reasonable  gift,  one  that,  in  common 
circumstances,  he  has  a  right  to  expect.  He  does  this  (let  it 
be  supposed)  from  the  noblest  of  motives,  e.  g.  charity  to 
some  wretched  outcast  at  the  door.  The  father  cannot  but 
smile  on  his  beloved  child  ;  he  is  delighted  with  the  sublime 
and  tender  dispositions  which  pervade  his  breast,  he  commends 
him,  blesses  him,  glories  in  him  ;  but,  from  some  acquaintance 
with  the  intended  object  of  benevolence,  or  some  other  con¬ 
sideration,  he  thinks  it  expedient  to  deny  the  favour.  In  this 
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light  we  are  to  consider  the  prayers  now  treated  of.  Being 
conformed  to  the  revealed  will  of  God,  springing  from  holy 
reverence  and  filial  love,  having  in  view  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  sinners,  they  cannot  but  ascend  a  sacrifice  of 
sweet  smelling  savour  ;  they  are  music  to  the  ear  of  the  God  of 
Zion ;  they  are  registered  in  the  book  of  his  remembrance, 
as  so  many  shining  evidences  of  his  people’s  sincerity ;  but 
they  do  not  always  procure  the  benefit  intended.  However 
holy,  however  praiseworthy  in  themselves,  they  may  interfere 
with  some  hidden  purpose^  which  must  be  accomplished. 
Thus  it  was  with  Abraham’s  prayer  for  Sodom,  and  Stephen’s 
for  his  bloody  murderers :  both  of  them  were  accepted  as  kind 
tokens  of  their  love  and  zeal,  but  as  both  were  inconsistent 
with  God’s  secret  determination,  (Sodom  being  ordained  to 
destruction,  and  Israel  to  hardness  of  heart)  so  neither  of  them 
were  answered.  The  same  holds  frequently  true  of  our 
prayers  for  the  good  of  others.  Proceeding  from  the  holy 
principle  of  philanthropy,  that  principle  which  so  conspicuous¬ 
ly  marked  the  Son  of  God,  when  he  came  into  the  world  to 
be  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  they  are  well-pleasing  to  Jehovah,  but 
they  shall  never  prevail  in  counteracting  his  secret  purpose. 
If  he  has  determined  to  raise  up  a  Pharaoh,  and  barJen  his 
heart,  and  thus  show  in  him  his  power  and  glory,  the  prayers, 
even  of  a  Moses,  shall  remain  unanswered.  If  he  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  up  a  Church  to  spiritual  death,  to  unfruilfulness 
and  lukewarmness  under  the  rheans  of  grace,  he  will  deliver 
them.  True,  he  will  receive  the  wrestling  prayers  of  the  few 
mourners  of  Zion,  and  approve  them  as  the  offspring  of  dispo¬ 
sitions  which  he  loves,  but  he  will  not  open  the  windows  of 
heaven,  and  pour  forth  a  blessing. 

There  is  a  mistake  on  this  point  wortli  the  correction,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  it  relates  to  a  subject  most  interesting  to  the  true 
Christian’s  heart.  Many  being  in  the  habit  of  supposing,  that 
a  prayer,  conformed  to  the  will  of  God,  must,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  be  follow’ed  with  a  literal  answer,  have  presumed 
to  lay  down  the  unqualified  proposition,  that  petitions  for  the 
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revival  of  God’s  work  at  a  particular  time,  in  a  particular 
place,  will  always  most  assuredly  prevail.*  Where  this  doc¬ 
trine  is  found  in  the  word  of  God,  we  confess  we  know  not. 
That  such  prayers  will  procure  God’s  approbation,  and  in  this 
sense  receive  an  answer,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  that  in  every 
case  they  obtain  the  thing  desired  and  expected,  we  have  not 
a  solitary  warrant  from  revelation.  Why,  if  this  be  so,  do  we 
find  so  many  mournful  expostulations  relating  to  God’s  hiding 
his  face  from  his  Church.^  Why  do  we  so  often  hear  of  his 
forgetting  to  be  gracious,  of  his  mercy  being  clean  gone  ?  But, 
without  reasoning  on  the  point,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  such 
an  idea  appears  a  most  unlawful  limiting  of  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.  It  is  certainly  strange,  that  they  who  talk  so  much  of 
God’s  “  sovereignty on  other  occasions,  should  allow  him  so 
little  in  his  answers  to  prayer;  that  the  very  men  who  repro¬ 
bate  so  keenly  and  indignantly  the  most  distant  insinuation  of 
“  demanding”  at  a  throne  of  grace,  should  themselves  be  the 
most  imperious  and  inexorable  “  demanders”  that  have  ever 
stood  before  the  mercy-seat. 

2d.  God  answers  his  people  by  giving  them  the  actual  desire 
of  their  heart.  This  is  the  answer  alluded  to  by  the  Psalmist, 
when  he  speaks  of  God  as  fulfilling  “  the  counsel  of  his  heart,” 
i.  e.  not  only  blessing  his  people,  but  in  that  very  way  which 
their  understandings  have  pointed  out  to  be  most  expedient 
and  desirable.  Thus  Joshua  prayed  that  the  sun  might  not  go 
down  until  he  had  conquered  his  enemies,  and  “  the  sun  stood 
still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  for  a 
whole  day.”  Hezekiah  asked  recovery,  and  God  granted  it. 
The  same  kind  of  answer,  blessed  be  his  name,  he  frequently 
bestow^s  upon  his  people,  and  sometimes  so  clearly  and  unde¬ 
niably,  as  to  force  the  faith  of  the  most  incredulous,  and  strike 
awe  into  the  bosoms  of  the  most  profane. 

But,  even  in  this  case,  (plain  as  it  may  appear)  the  people 
of  God  are  afflicted  with  doubts  and  fears.  They  well  know', 
that  God  grants  much  to  the  wicked  from  the  stores  of  providen- 

*  See  a  Sermon,  entitled  “  Something  must  be  done,”  through  which  this  idea, 
though  not  perhaps  formally  expressed,  is  evidently  interwoven. 
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tial  bounty ;  and  hence  the  question  frequently  oppresses  their 
minds,  ‘‘  How  know  we,  that  blessed  as  we  are,  with  our 
heart’s  counsel  and  desire,  it  is  because  our  heavenly  Father 
hath  lent  an  ear  to  the  voice  of  our  supplications  ?  Maj 
He  not  in  anger  have  cursed  us  with  our  idols,  while  He  ab¬ 
horred  our  sacrifice  ?” 

These  are  hard  questions,  and  it  becomes  us  not  to  deal 
hardly  with  those  who  ask  them.  Though  there  certainly  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  disposition  which  prompts  them,  something  like  a 
morbid  irritability,  yet  the  very  extreme  is  beautiful.  It  is  the 
scrupling  of  an  affectionate  child,  more  anxious  for  a  fathers 
lore  than  a  father’s  portion. 

We  cannot  now  enter  fully  on  the  question,  but  a  few  re¬ 
marks  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that,  by  closely  analyzing  tin, 
dispositions  of  our  minds  before,  during,  and  after  our  devo¬ 
tions,  we  may  with  accuracy  decide,  whether  the  blessing  re¬ 
ceived,  be  in  answer  to  prayer,  or  in  the  course  of  common  pro¬ 
vidence.  For  explaining  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  origin  of  prayer  is  from  God.  “  The  Spirit  (saith  the 
Apostle)  makes  intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot 
be  uttered.”  If  then  we  have  really  felt  his  quickening  in¬ 
fluence  in  devotion,  if  we  have  experienced  that  hope,  that 
fervour,  and  that  love,  which  He  only  can  implant,  we  have  a 
right  to  concludf?,  that  the  benefit  is  in  answer  to  prayer.* 
Otherunse,  why  were  we  favoured  with  his  presence  ^  Why 
hath  bjB  been  pleased  to  visit  our  souls  with  all  his  glorious 
train  ?  Why  hath  he  borne  “  witness  with  our  spirits  that  we 
are  the  children  of  God.^”  In  this  manner  may  every  Chris¬ 
tian  reason,  and  reason  well. 

Again.  The  blessing  that  comes  in  answer  to  prayer,  is 
commonly  attended  with  an  exuberance  of  good,  a“  more  than 
we  can  think  or  ask.”  Thus,  when  Solomon  supplicated  wis¬ 
dom,  he  received,  in  addition,  peace,  riches,  and  honour; 
when  Hannah  asked  a  son,  she  received  three  sons  and  two 

*  Sep  Lr.  Thomas  Goodwiu’s  tract,  entitled  “  The  Retunie  of  Prayers,”  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  Scriptural  illustrations  which  follow. 
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daughters.  Though  this  can  by  no  means  be  considered  an 
unequivocal  test,  yet,  in  general,  when  God  confers  blessings 
on  his  people  in  answer  to  prayers,  he  does  it  effectually  and 
abundantly.  It  holds  true  with  mercies,  as  with  judgments — 
they  usually  arrive  in  multitudes,  seldom  singly  and  alone. 

When  God  bestows  a  benefit  in  a  mysterious  way,  after  in¬ 
numerable  and  complicated  difficulties  being  surmounted,  he 
thereby  teaches  his  people  that  their  prayers  have  met  with 
reward.  Thus  the  difficulties  through  which  David  was 
brought  to  the  kingdom,  were  sufficient  grounds  for  his  excla¬ 
mation,  “  The  Lord  hath  heard  my  supplications.” 

An  examination  of  the  time  will  form  another  standard  by 
which  to  judge,  whether  blessings  are  from  God’s  special  re¬ 
gard  to  the  voice  of  our  supplications.  W’^hen  -  God  answers 
prayer,  he  does  it  at  a  period  most  needful.  Hence  he  is 
said  to  ‘‘  wait  to  be  gracious,”  i.  e,  watch  the  most  opportune 
season  for  revealing  his  loving-kindness.  Does  the  Christian, 
for  example,  anxiously  desire  an  assurance  of  his  salvation,  a 
full  conviction  that  he  is  ‘‘  passed  from  death  to  life,”  and 
when,  for  want  of  it,  his  spirit  begins  to  fail,  does  joy  spring 
out  of  sorrow^,  and  light  from  darkness.^  The  adaptation  of 
the  blessings  to  the  dreadful  emergence,  proves  it  to  be  the 
special  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  answer  to  prayer. 

Moreover,  a  blessing  will  be  known  to  be  given  out  of 
special  love,  when  it  is  bestowed  at  a  time  when  the  heart  is 
best  fitted  for  its  reception.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  how¬ 
ever  our  heavenly  Father  may  be  willing  to  hear  his  people, 
they  are  far  from  being  ready  always  to  receive.  Often  do 
their  sins  disqualify  them  for  the  very  blessings  wdiich  they  ask ; 
and  it  is  the  richest  mercy  to  withhold,  or  at  least  give  with  a 
sparing  hand.  Hence,  when  God  entertains  kind  designs,  be 
first  prepares  the  heart,  in  order  that  he  may  hear  their  prayer. 
Does  he  intend  to  bless  them  with  outward  prosperity  f  By 
the  immediate  influences  of  his  Spirit,  or  a  preparatory  course 
of  affliction,  he  humbles  them  to  the  dust,  weans  them  from 
the  world,  purifies  and  elevates  their  affections,  lest  their  gold 
canker,  and  their  prosperity  destroy  them.  Does  he  intend 
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to  grant  them  the  light  of  his  reconciled  countenance  ?  He 
first  convinces  them  o4'  their  folly  in  departing  from  him  “  their 
exceeding  joy,”  and  works  in  them  hungerings  and  thii*stings 
for  his  presence.  Thus,  by  examining  our  fitness  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  blessings,  we  are  enabled  to  judge  whether  they  are 
special  communications  of  divine  goodness  in  return  to  our 
prayers^ 

Further— We  may  judge  from  the  effects  of  benefits,  whether 
they  are  in  ansvyer  to  prayer.  Those  bestowed  by  God,  in 
ordinary  providence,  to  the  wicked,  are  generally,  if  not  inva¬ 
riably,  curses  in  disguise.  Their  table  is  a  snare.”  The  Is¬ 
raelites  of  old,  rashly  murmuring  at  Jehovah,  received  what 
may  be  called  an  “  answer  to  prayer :”  God  gave  them  their 
desire ;  but  he  “  also  gave  them  to  their  own  heart’s  lusts, 
and  sent  leanness  into  their  bones.” 

Not  so  with  blessings  sanctified  by  prayer.  No  thorns  or 
briers  here  intermeddle  ;  they  prove  a  present  good,  a  solid 
satisfaction,  a  rich  and  durable  feast.  They  enlarge  the  heart 
with  gratitude.  The  song  of  Hannah,  “My  soul  rejoiceth  in 
the  Lord,”  and  the  exclamation  of  David,  “  What  shall  1 
render  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits,”  are  their  natural  and 
invariable  effect.  “  We  usually  (says  an  old  writer,  with  a 
quaintness  and  tenderness  peculiar  to  his  age)  wear  with  thanks 
what  we  win  by  prayer,  and  those  comforts  are  best  improved 
which  we  receive  upon  our  knees.”  This  is  not  the  effect  of 
unsanctified  blessings.  So  far  from  it,  they  produce  the  con¬ 
trary,  inducing  forgetfulness  of  the  God  who  made  us,  a  light 
esteem  for  the  Rock  of  our  salvation. 

Blessings  in  answer  to  prayer  encourage  the  Christian  to  fur¬ 
ther  confidence  in  his  future  approaches  to  a  throne  of  grace- 
Finding  that  his  petitions  receive  a  suitable  return,  he  will 
repeat  the  argument  which  he  finds,  by  sweet  experience,  to 
have  already  succeeded,  with  a  firmer  faith  and  a  more  holy 
hope.  This  was  its  effect  on  the  man  after  God’s  own  heart, 
“  The  Lord  hath  heard  me,  therefore  will  I  call  upon  him  as 
long  as  I  live.” 
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They  will  produce  humility.  Never  is  the  Christian  more 
ready  to  acknowledge  his  own  utter  emptiness  and  insuf¬ 
ficiency,  never  is  he  more  ready  to  put  the  crown  upon  his 
Father’s  head,  than  when  the  voice  of  his  supplications  re¬ 
ceives  audience  and  acceptance.  Accordingly,  no  sooner 
does  the  i'hurch  find  return  to  her  prayers,  than  we  hear  her 
exclaiming,  “  Lord,  thou  hast  wrought  all  our  works,  we  have 
wrought  no  deliverance  in  the  earth.” 

These  are  sorhe  of  the  effects  of  blessings  obtained  by 
prayer ;  and  though  they  are  not  always  experienced  in  an 
equal  degree,  they  will  never  be  entirely  absent.  Where  this 
is  the  case,  there  can  be  no  assurance  of  an  answer  to  prayer. 
When  God  is  pleased  to  listen  to  his  people,  it  is,  that  he  may 
bestow  upon  them  some  durable  good,  that  he  may  make  them 
more  holy,  more  like  himself,  more  fit  for  conflicts,  more  meet 
for  glory.  W  hen  this  is  not  the  result,  what  expectation  can 
be  reasonably  entertained,  that  Jehovah  hath  “heard  their 


3d.  God  answers  his  people  by  substitution.  Feeble,  short¬ 
sighted  man  is  an  imperfect  judge  of  his  own  necessities,  or 
the  best  manner  of  supplying  them.  In  defiance  of  the  light 
with  which  he  is  furnished  from  the  Word  of  God,  he  calls 
bitter  sweet,  and  sweet  bitter,”  asking  a  stone  instead  of 
bread,  instead  of  a  fish  a  serpent.  That,  in  such  cases,  our 
heavenly  Father  should  refuse  to  gratify  him,  is  little  to  be 
wondered  at.  But  so  great  is  his  goodness  to  his  children,  so 
fertile  his  grace,  in  finding  expedients  to  bless  them,  that  even 
the  prayers,  which,  if  literally  answered,  would  prove  snares 
and  curses,  are  not  altogether  lost.  In  other  words,  God  acts 
towards  his  people  on  the  principle  of  substitution.  As  a  pa¬ 
rent  withholds  from  an  importunate  child  some  gratification 
which  might  be  injurious  to  its  welfare,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
compensates  the  w^ant  by  something  more  pleasing  or  profit¬ 
able,  so  deals  the  Lord  with  them  wdio  fear  him.  He  acts 
towards  them  as  ancient  Jacob,  when  requested  by  Joseph  to 
bless  his  sons,  he  grants  the  request,  but  removes  the  hand  of 
benediction  from  the  head  of  the  first-born,  whither  it  had 
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been  directed  by  Joseph,  and  fixes  it  on  Ephraim.  Thus 
our  heavenly  Benefactor  withdraws  his  hand  of  bounty  from 
the  particular  benefit  to  which  it  was  directed  by  our  prayers, 
and  fixes  it  on  another,  more  for  our  advantage. 

Sometimes  one  temporal  blessing  is  substituted  for  another. 
Thus  Abraham  prayed  for  the  preservation  of  Sodom  ;  the 
answer  of  peace  falls  upon  his  kinsman  Lot. 

Sometimes  a  spiritual  blessing  is  substituted  for  a  temporal. 
Thus  Moses  prayed  to  enter  the  earthly  Canaan,  but  receives  a 
far  more  illustrious  privilege,  an  entrance  into  the  Canaan  above. 
This  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Christian  experience.  A 
child  of  God,  for  example,  pining  in  poverty  and  want,  sup¬ 
plicates  for  more  affluent  circumstances  in  life  ;  his  heavenly 
Father  refuses,  but  compensates,  and  more  than  compensates, 
by  filling  him  with  contentment  of  mind,  and  a  “  peace  which 
passeth  understanding.”  An  affectionate  parent  implores  con¬ 
tinuance  in  life,  for  the  sake  of  his  helpless  offspring ;  he  is 
denied,  but  his  departing  spirit  is  calmed  to  rest  by  the 
promise  sent  from  above,  “  Cast  thy  fatherless  children  on 
me  ;  I  will  take  care  of  them,  saith  the  Lord.” 

At  other  times  one  spiritual  blessing  is  substituted  for  an¬ 
other.  Thus  Paul,  buffeted  with  a  messenger  of  Satan,  prays 
for  deliverance ;  he  is  disappointed,  but  withal  he  receives 
strength  to  withstand  ;  “  My  grace  shall  be  sufficient  for  thee  : 
My  strength  is  perfected  in  weakness.”  This  is  a  very  usual 
way  in  which  God  returns  an  answ^er  of  peace  to  his  petitioners, 
viz.  Refusing,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  particular  spiritual  bless¬ 
ing  they  crave,  but  amply  redeeming  his  pledge,  given  in  the 
promise,  by  another  of  equal  value.  This  will  account  for 
the  most  of  those  apparent  denials  complained  of  by  the  godly. 
A  believer  is  afflicted  with  powerful  and  insinuating  temptations. 
Sensible  of  his  own  weakness,  finding  himself  every  moment 
liable  to  fall,  he  naturally  has  recourse  to  prayer,  imploring  the 
Lord  that  he  would  ‘‘  rebuke  the  devourer.”  Still,  however, 
his  enemy  presses  on,  he  mourns,  expostulates,  and,  in  time, 
sinks  into  a  species  of  despondency,  imagining  that  his  voice 
hath  never  ascended  to  the  throne  of  grace,  or  that  God  is 
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hiding  himself  in  anger.  Now,  if  the  good  man  would  only 
reflect,  he  would  find,  that  the  Lord,  so  far  from  refusing  to 
answer,  hath  been  answering  him  continually  from  day  to  day. 
Whence  comes  that  strength,  despairing  mourner,  by  which, 
in  the  midst  of  all  your  gloom,  you  are  enabled  to  withstand 
the  evil  one  ?  Is  it  from  yourself,  or  your  God,  who,  though 
determining  for  wise  purposes  to  try  your  faith,  hath  still  been 
sending  doAvn  all  necessary  influences  to  prevent  you  from  fall¬ 
ing  ?  Believe  then  the  promise,  that  He  will  not  sufier  you 
to  be  tempted  above*  what  you  are  able  to  bear.’’  Repose 
yourself  on  the  blessed  assurance  of  a  friend,  who  cannot  lie. 
“  My  grace  shall  be  suflicient  for  you.” 

4th.  There  are  some  prayers  which  the  Christian  must  cal¬ 
culate  on  never  seeing  answered  on  earth.  Such  are  those 
which  have  relation  to  the  state  of  the  Church  in  the  last  days. 
On  this  subject  God  has  given  us  many  “  great  and  precious 
promises.”  That  a  time  shall  come  when  the  Jews  shall  be 
brought  in,  together  with  the  greater  fulness  of  the  Gentiles, 
when  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  cast 
down,  when  peace  and  purity  and  love  shall  prevail  through¬ 
out  the  earth,  no  believer  in  the  word  of  God  can  for  a  moment 
doubt.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  pray  for  their  ful¬ 
filment,  is  equally  evident.  All  of  you,  pious  readers,  are  (we 
trust)  in  the  habit  of  remembering  it  in  your  supplications. 
The  fact,  that  a  long  lapse  of  time  must  necessarily  intervene 
before  your  prayers  are  answered,  diminishes  not  in  the  least 
their  value  and  importance.  With  the  God  we  worship,  a 
thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  therefore  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  your 
petitions,  offered  up  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  will  have  as  much 
influence  on  the  millennial  glory,  as  the  petitions  of  those  who 
are  favoured  with  beholding  its  approach.  We  make  this  re¬ 
mark  in  opposition  to  the  idea  somewhat  prevalent,  that  all 
our  motive  to  pray  for  the  millennial  glory  is  the  prospect  of  its 
nearness.  This  may,  indeed,  be  a  farther  encouragement,  but 
it  is  far  from  being  a  foundation.  Were  that  illustrious  pe¬ 
riod,  when  “kings  shall  be  nursing. fathers,  and  queens  nursing 
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mothers”  to  the  Church  distant,  ages  heaped  on  ages,  every 
Christian  would  be  equally  obliged  to  give  it  a  high  rank  among 
the  subjects  of  petition.  Meanwhile,  let  us  be  assured,  that, 
whether  distant  or  near,  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  shall 
certainly  take  place.  “  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie, 
nor  the  son  of  man  that  he  should  repent.”  And  though  we 
dare  not  hope  that  even  its  beginnings  will  be  seen  in  our  day 
and  generation,  let  us  indulge  the  well-grounded  expectation, 
that  when  it  does  come,  our  prayers  will  be  found  to  have  in¬ 
fluenced  the  glorious  harvest;  and,  looking  yet  farther  through 
the  veil,  let  us  anticipate  that  still  more  illustrious  period, 
when  we  who  sow,  and  they  who  are  ordained  to  reap,  shall 
rejoice  together,  and  unite  in  one  eternal  song  of  gratitude  and 
praise  to  the  “  Hearer  and  Answerer  of  prayer.’*’^ 

We  had  intended  to  sum  up  our  remarks  with  a  few  con¬ 
siderations,  calculated  to  urge  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
important  duty  which  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion. 
Finding,  however,  that  we  have  already  trespassed  on  our 
limits,  we  shall  leave  this  point  to  some  future  occasion. 


FOR  THE  EVANGELICAL  GUARDIAN  AND  REVIEW. 

The  Divinity  of  the  Saviour  proved  from  the  A'^ature  of  the  Me¬ 
diatorial  Office. 

A  MEDIATOR  is  one  that  intervenes  between  two  parties 
at  variance,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  reconci¬ 
liation. 

That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sustains  this  character,  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  Bible  as  an  inspired 
book;  but  this  harmony  of  opinion  ceases,  when  we  speak  of 
his  person  as  mediator,  and  the  particular  nature  of  his  office. 
Some  maintain  that  he  was  God  as  well  as  man;  and  came  to 
obey  and  suffer  in  our  room  and  stead,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  divine  justice  against  us. 
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Others  say,  that  he  was  only  a  man,  and  of  course  deny  the 
efficacy  of  his  obedience  and  death  in  rendering  God  propi¬ 
tious  to  us.  They  assume,  that  God  can  remit,  and  is  disposed 
to  remit,  sin,  without  any  sacrifice;  and  they  declare,  that 
Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  merely  to  reveal  the  will  of  God 
to  men,  and  by  his  sufferings  to  set  them  a  pattern  of  magna¬ 
nimity  and  patience. 

Now,  it  is  an  indubitable  principle,  that  reason  and  Scripture 
cannot  contradict  each  other; — both  speak  the  same  language, 
when  properly  consulted.  Granting,  then,  for  a  moment,  the 
latter  opinion  to  be  true,  let  us  examine  it,  and  see  whether  it 
can  stand  the  test  of  rational  inquiry,  or  does  not  involve  an 
absurdity. 

Self-preservation  is  not  only  an  instinctive  principle,  but  a 
commanded  duty.  God,  in  his  word,  threatens  with  eternal 
punishment,  all  such  as  wilfully  violate  this  most  sacred  obli¬ 
gation  :  and,  therefore,  consistently  with  his  truth  and  justice, 
he  cannot  require  or  compel  a  creature,  upon  any  reason  what¬ 
ever,  designedly  to  endanger  his  life,  or  court  death.  Did 
Christ,  then,/ree/y  consent  to  prosecute  his  commission.^  The 
inference,  upon  the  supposition  that  he  was  an  innocent  and 
holy  man,  is  undeniable,  that  he  consented  to  become  guilty  of 
suicide ;  there  being,  according  to  the  above  opinion,  no  ne¬ 
cessity  of  his  death, — and,  of  course,  to  forfeit  for  ever  the 
happiness  which  he  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  his  holiness,  in  dia¬ 
metrical  repugnance  to  the  law  of  his  nature,  and  the  injunc¬ 
tion  of  his  Creator.  And  what  can  be  pleaded  in  justification 
of  his  conduct  i  The  bare  benevolence  of  his  motives  ; — a  pallia¬ 
tive  as  frivolous  as  sophistical.  For  if,  as  we  are  told,  God  is 
disposed  to  forgive  sin  without  any  sacrifice,  there  is  no  indis¬ 
pensableness  attached  to  an  example  of  meekness  and  patience, 
in  order  to  salvation,  and  consequently  the  gain  of  Christ  must 
be  infinitely  less  than  his  loss. 

Consent  implies  a  proposition  being  made ;  but  the  very 
idea  of  a  righteous  God  proposing  to  an  innocent  creature,  to 
endure  what  Christ  did,  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  intro- 
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duction  of  a  lillle  more  religion  upon  earth,  is  replete  with 
impiety  an  horror. 

Again  :  If  we  suppose  he  was  fallen,  like  the  rest  of  his  spe¬ 
cies,  though  sanctified  in  an  extraordinary  manner  as  a  prophet 
of  God,  he  is  free,  in  a  measure,  of  the  imputation  of  suicide ; 
sorrow  and  death  being  the  unavoidable  consequences  of 
Adam’s  first  sin  upon  all  his  posterity.  But  then,  he  cannot 
assert  any  right,  save  upon  the  grounds  of  guilt  and  demerit, 
to  a  reward  which  it  is  acknowledged  he  does  claim,  and  has  re¬ 
ceived,  as  an  equivalent  for  his  work.  Can  he  plead  his  mira¬ 
cles  ?  No;  for  these  were  not  of  himself,  but  by  the  power  of 
God.  Can  he  plead  his  excellent  and  perfect  life  ?  No;  ex¬ 
cept  upon  the  principle,  that  he  had  a  native  power  of  hating 
sin  and  loving  holiness,  which,  if  true  in  one  instance,  must  be 
true  in  every  other ;  and  therefore,  all  mankind  may,  with  him, 
become  entitled  to  the  samt  dignities  and  honours^  the  same 
power  and  authority.  Are  the  unparalleled  firmness  and  magna¬ 
nimity  which  he  exhibited  under  the  various  circumstances  of 
his  death,  afiirmed  to  be  pre-eminently  worthy  of  such  exalted 
privileges?  The  affirmation  is  not  true,  if  he  bore  up  under 
human  infirmities  alone,  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  produce  from 
the  historic  page  examples  of  those  virtues,  in  circumstances 
less  provoked,  and  equally  ignominious. 

Whether,  therefore,  upon  the  principle  that  he  was  an  inno¬ 
cent  or  fallen  creature,  we  suppose  he  consented  freely  or  ne¬ 
cessarily,  it  is  evident  he  was  not  a  suitable  person  to  supply 
the  mediatorial  office  between  God  and  man.  Upon  either 
ground,  we  are  involved  in  the  most  egregious  absurdity. 

Free  and  unnecessary  consent  in  such  an  undertaking, 
reason  teaches  was  fit  and  proper;  and  the  Scriptures  affirm, 
that  Christ  yielded  it  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  peace.  ‘‘  Lo, 
I  come ;  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  1  de¬ 
light  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God :  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my 
heart.” 

What  is  the  just  inference  from  hence  ?  It  is  this ; — that  our 
Redeemer  had  a  power  which  no  finite  being  possesses,  of 
disposing  of  kis  own  life ;  and  this  well  agrees  with  his  own 
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language,  “  I  have  power  to  lay  down  my  life,  and  I  have  power 
to  take  it  up  again.”  Christ,  therefore,  was  a  divine  person. 

This  will  further  appear,  by  considering  the  objects  propo¬ 
sed  to  be  accomplished  in  his  mission. 

We  believe  that  he  came  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  his  peo¬ 
ple — in  other  words,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  divine  justice, 
and  bring  in  an  everlasting  righteousness  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father. 

What  is  sin  ?  Sin  is  the  trangression  of  the  law  of  God. 
But  what  is  the  law  of  God.^  Not  a  few  positive  precepts, 
which  may,  as  Socinians  suppose,  be  repealed  without  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  justice ;  but  it  is  a  transcript  of  God’s 
moral  perfections,  founded  in  his  very  nature,  and  as  unalter¬ 
able  as  God  himself; — a  law,  involving  infinite  obligations, 
sanctioned  by  infinite  penalties,  wdiich  a  God  of  truth  cannot 
but  execute  upon  every  sinner  that  dies  under  its  curse.  Sin, 
therefore,  is,  objectively^  an  infinite  evil,  which  is  altogether  ir- 
remissible  without  adequate  satisfaction  to  divine  justice.  Now, 
Christ  is  invariably  designated  in  the  sacred  volume,  as  a  great 
propitiatory  and  atoning  victim.  All  the  rites  and  sacrifices 
under  the  Mosaic  economy,  were  intended  to  prefigure  and  set 
forth  the  efficacy  of  his  obedience  and  death,  in  rendering  God 
free  to  pardon  and  willing  to  receive  returning  sinners.  He  is, 
moreover,  styled  a  Saviour,  a  Redeemer,  a  Sacrifice,  which 
needed  to  be  but  once  offered.  He  is  also  said  to  have  borne 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  upon  the  cross — to  have  finished  trans¬ 
gression,  and  to  have  made  reconciliation  for  iniquity.  Whence 
it  follow^s,  that  the  nature  of  bis  mediatorial  office  required  that 
he  should  not  be  obligated,  either  by  law  or  justice,  to  yield  any 
obedience  for  himself  If  it  were  otherwise,  much  being  requi¬ 
red  where  much  is  given,  no  part  of  it,  however  excellent  and 
perfect  it  might  be,  could  be  transferred  from  him,  and  laid  to 
the  account  of  any  other  creature.  Sin  being  an  infinite  evil, 
made  it  necessary  too,  that  his  righteousness  be  infinitely  pre- 
cions.  But  if  he  had  been  only  a  man,  a  limited,  finite  crea¬ 
ture,  he  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  possibly  ren¬ 
dered  a  satisfaction  proportionable  to  the  evil  of  sin.  Since, 
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therefore,  none  but  a  divine  Being,  can  be  free  of  all  obliga¬ 
tions  to  render  obedence  for  himself,  or  can  pay  an  infinite 
debt,  Christ  being  thus  free,  and  having  thus  satisfied,  is  a 
divine  person. 

Further,  Christ,  as  Mediator,  governs  his  Church,  bestows 
his  Spirit,  converts  sinners,  conducts  his  saints  to  the  end  of 
their  vocation,  and  conquers  all  his  and  their  enemies. 

The  enemies  of  Christ  are  sin,  Satan,  the  world,  and  death. 
By  his  death,  he  secured  salvation  to  his  people ;  he  delivered 
them  from  the  condemnation  of  sin:  but  he  did  not  then  res- 
cue  them  from  its  enslaving  power,  nor  overcome  the  corrup¬ 
tion  and  enmity  of  their  hearts.  This  was  a  subsequent  work, 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  operations  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  which 
he  now  carries  on,  and  will  complete  at  the  termination  of  their 
present  existence. 

Satan  is  an  inveterate  foe.  Although  he  received  a  fatal 
wound  when  the  Redeemer  \vas  suspended  upon  the  cross,  still 
he  struggles  to  wrest  from  him  the  sceptre  of  righteousness, 
that  he  may  eclipse  his  glory  and  control  his  sovereignty.  With 
infernal  stratagem  and  malice,  he  embattles  against  him  the 
combined  forces  of  earth  and  hell,  and  attempts  the  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  absolute  dominion.  These  hostile  machinations  our 
exalted  Saviour  overrules  by  his  Providence,  and  will  finally 
defeat,  when  he  shall  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power 
and  great  glory. 

The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God.  The  inter¬ 
ests,  customs,  plans,  and  enjoyments  thereof  are  sordid,  gro¬ 
velling,  devilish,  and  diametrically  opposed  to  the  pacific  and 
benign  reign  of  the  gospel.  This  enemy  he  will  also  destroy. 
He  governs  it  in  righteousness,  restrains  its  malice,  preserves 
his  Church  amid  its  conflicts  and  snares,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  will  make  his  name  to  be  acknowledged  and  adored  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Death  will  be  the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed.  He 
will  be  permitted  to  detain  the  bodies  of  believers  as  prisoners 
of  the  grave  till  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  ;  but  then,  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  shall  disarm  him  of  his  power,  and  the 
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sleeping  dust  shall  arise,  completely  freed  of  his  shackles,  and 
delivered  from  his  thraldom. 

The  conquest  of  these  powerful  enemies,  it  will  doubtless 
be  acknowledged,  is  a  divine  work ;  and  hence  we  conclude, 
that  he  who  brings  it  about  is  a  divine  person.  The  same 
conclusion  will  result  from  a  consideration  of  his  other  media¬ 
torial  works. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer’s  kingdom,  being  finite  objects,  and  possessing  only  a 
finite  power,  a  finite  being,  such  as  Christ  is  supposed  to  be, 
being  endued  with  a  power  superior  to  them,  may  overcome 
and  conquer  them  ;  but  this  can  never  prove  him  to  be  a  divine 
person. 

To  this  objection  we  answer,  that  notwithstanding  their 
power  be  finite,  yet,  the  conquest  of  them  involves  a  change 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  Thus,  by  the  conquest  of  death,  man  is 
changed  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  creature.  But 
no  finite  power  is  adequate  to  work  such  a  change.  Gabriel, 
or  any  other  creature,  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  man,  any 
more  than  man  that  of  a  worm. 

It  may  then  be  conceded,  that  the  power  is  infinite,  but  the 
divinity  of  the  person  exerting  such  power  is  still  denied,  upon 
the  principle,  that  it  is  all  communicated  to  him  as  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  God.  Miserable  sophistry !  Suppose  a  giant 
to  employ  a  straw  in  order  to  strike  a  blow,  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  action  ^  Would  not  the  power  exerted  and  com¬ 
municated  be  entirely  lost,  and  the  object  on  which  it  was 
designed  to  have  effect,  remain  unhurt  ?  In  like  manner,  if  the 
Deity  should  employ  a  creature  in  order  to  overturn  the  world, 
no  visible  change  could  be  effected  ;  the  laws  of  nature  would 
continue  in  regular  and  uninterrupted  operation.  But  further, 
to  suppose  infinite  power  can  be  communicated  to  any  finite 
being  whatever,  is  to  imagine  a  power  in  the  Deity  to  undeify 
himself,  which  is  absurd. 

To  these  observations,  it  may  be  replied,  that  miracles, 
which  are  the  effects  of  divine  power,  have  been  nought  by 
men  as  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God. 

VoL.  I, ...No.  4.  11 
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Miracles  are,  indeed,  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  men  ; 
but  nothing  more  is  meant  by  that  mode  of  expression  than 
that  they  either  created  in  the  people  an  expectation  of  seeing 
some  extraordinary  phenomena,  or  prayed  to  God  to  exercise 
his  power  in  working  them  ;  which  might  be  made  evident,  by 
an  examination  of  their  conduct  on  all  such  occasions.  And 
hence  it  follows,  that  they  were  only  moral  instruments,  who  i 
neither  exerted  nor  possessed  infinite  power.  I 

Christ,  however,  as  mediator,  is  no  moral  instrument.  He 
exercises  his  mediatorial  power  in  heaven,  which  is  his  peculiar 
dwelling-place,  and  where  no  doctrine  is  contested,  where  no  I 
truth  is  disputed,  where  are  no  subjects  who  expect  a  divine  f 
interposition  in  attestation  of  the  being  of  God,  or  the  divinity  ‘ 
of  his  religion.  His  dominion  extends  over  heaven  and  earth. 
All  power ^  we  are  told,  is  given  to  him,  in  heaven  and  earth ; 
which  expression,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  must  mean  that  he^ 
possesses  a  power  which  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  being, 
or  that  his  dominion  is  absolute  over  all  things  visible  and  in¬ 
visible,  whether  they  be  thrones  or  dominions,  or  principali¬ 
ties  or  powers.  There  is  no  limitation.  All  power  is  his. 
Therefore,  God,  in  conferring  such  upon  Christ,  if  he  be  a 
mere  creature,  has  deprived  himself  of  omnipotence  ;  and  since 
deity  consists  in  supreme  perfection,  he  cannot  be  any  longer 
God.  God  given  his  perfection  to  man  !  and  for  what  ?  A 
dispensable  humiliation  and  wnnecessary  death  I  or  to  constitute 
him  a  moral  instrument  among  beings  who  stand  in  no  need 
of  such  instrumentality’.  From  such  absurdities,  reason  re¬ 
volts  with  horror  and  disgust.  i 
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stages  of  the  Christian  Church,  addressed  to  a  Society  estab¬ 
lished  to  propagate  the  Gospel. 

[Continued  from  page  112.] 

Thirdly.  Thus,  therefore,  for  many  ages,  the  profession 
of  Christians  remained  sound.  But  it  began  to  be  vitiated,  at 
the  very  time  when  it  ought  the  least  to  have  been  expected : 
Power  prevailing  over  faith,  and  the  pomp  of  power  corrupt¬ 
ing  tlie  Church.  And  when  the  Gentiles  were  converting  to 
Christ,  the  religion  of  Christ  was  pro.stituted  according  to  the 
Gentile  customs  ;  the  peace  of  Christians  established,  but  evils 
breaking  in  upon  that  peace;  the  Church  more  aided  by  wealth 
and  power,  but  less  abounding  in  virtues;  the  honour  of 
bishops  increased  by  the  revenues,  the  immunities,  and  the 
munificence  of  princes,  but  growing  equally  in  their  pride, 
emulation,  quarrels,  and  sloth.  Finally,  those  small  vices, 
which  at  first  were  introduced,  at  length  arising  to  an  immense 
magnitude,  that  which  appeared  to  be  the  Silver  age  of  the 
Church  was  changed  into  the  Brazen,  and  afterward  into  the 
Iron.  We  have  not  leisure  to  trace  every  particular ;  let  us 
adduce  some  general  facts. 

One  of  the  prime  recommendations  of  the  apostolic  doc¬ 
trine,  was  the  sincerity  of  their  faith,  and  the  small  number  of 
points  to  be  believed,  as  exhibited  in  their  writings.  But,  in 
the  age  of  which  we  are  treating,  the  points  of  faith  were  in¬ 
creased  to  an  immense  number;  new  symbols  were  daily 
formed,  new  words  daily  introduced,  new  authority  daily  at¬ 
tached  to  human  writings  and  conventions;  no  end  of  subtle 
disquisitions  about  divine  things ;  the  religion  of  Christ  was 
converted  into  an  art.  Men  were  artists,  not  theologians,  said 
Basilius.  As  many  faiths  began  to  exist,  as  there  were  wills. 
There  was  the  faith  of  the  times,  rather  than  the  faith  of  the 
gospel.  It  was  written  by  the  year.  And  wliile  it  was  daily 
Diultiplied,  at  last  it  arrived  to  this,  as  Hilary  complained,  that 
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there  was  no  faith  in  that  perturbed  age  which  followed  the 
Nicene  Synod,  and  was  deformed  by  Arian  tumults. 

Another  recommendation  of  genuine  Christianity  was  the 
simplicity  of  its  worship,  by  which  Christians  were  relieved 
from  Gentile  follies,  as  well  as  the  load  of  Jewish  rituals.  But, 
in  those  days  which  we  have  described,  whether  from  the 
innate  propensity  of  the  human  mind  to  notice  sensible  objects, 
or  to  increase  the  glory  of  sacred  rites  or  the  preposterous 
emulation  of  the  Gentiles,  or  by  the  fictions  of  orators  and 
poets,  that  religion,  which  the  mercy  of  God  proposed  to  our 
world,  with  few  and  very  plain  sacraments,  began  to  be  loaded 
with  servile  burdens.  So  that,  as  Augustine  asserts  and  la¬ 
ments,  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  who  were  subjected  to  legiti¬ 
mate  prescriptions,  and  not  to  human  presumption,  \vas  much 
the  most  tolerable. 

That  Christians  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  the  martyrs 
and  other  saints  who  died  in  the  Lord,  was  indeed  most 
worthy  of  praise.  That  they  celebrated  their  memories  on 
appointed  days,  although  not  immediately  commanded  by 
God,  was  not  altogether  culpable,  provided  that  honour  had 
been  conferred  in  order  to  enkindle  similar  piety  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  living.  That  they  were  afterw^ard  addressed  in 
assemblies,  which  were  principally  oratorial,  and  therefore  not 
much  used,  was  not  highly  culpable.  In  the  introduction  of 
these  things  they  used  such  phrases  as  the  following,  “If  we 
are  not  mistaken  “  If  we  may  be  allowed  thus  to  speak,”  or, 
“  If  we  are  not  too  bold.”  But  that  these  figures  were  afterward 
applied  in  their  literal  sense  ;  that  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  were 
hovering  around  their  tombs ;  and  that  they  w  ere  supposed  to 
listen  to  prayers,  or  perform  miracles  ;  that  their  relics  were 
most  eagerly  sought  for;  that  the  worship  of  them  daily  in¬ 
creased;  and  that  they  erected  oratories  or  places  of  w^orship 
in  honour  of  them ;  that  festivals  were  celebrated ;  that  their 
patronage  and  supplications  were  most  eagerly  desired,  were 
marks  of  a  degenerate  Christianity,  and  almost  totally  revived 
the  absurdity  and  darkness  of  the  Gentile  times. 
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But  to  proceed  with  these  Gentile  customs.  Those  images, 
which  were  so  expressly  forbidden  by  divine  prescriptions,  and 
were  so  studiously  proscribed  by  the  first  Christians,  whether 
introduced  for  ornament,  or  to  assist  the  memory,  or  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  ignorant,  it  matters  not,  but  they  did  very  ma¬ 
terially  affect  the  \vorship  of  the  Church.  However  they  had 
not  the  sanction  of  men  of  God.  Pious  men  will  resist  for  a 
long  time.  The  council  of  Eliberitanum  forbade  pictures  to 
be  introduced  into  their  Churches.  Epiphanius  was  enraged, 
and  tore  down  a  curtain  marked  with  a  figure.  Serenus  broke 
the  images,  and  threw  them  out  of  the  Church.  Charles  the 
Great,  in  one  of  his  councils,  and  Ludovicus  Pius,  in  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Paris,  openly  condemned  these  Gentile  customs,  by 
their  decrees.  More  than  one  general  of  the  East  opposed 
himself  to  these  images.  Agovardus,  Hinemanus,  Claudius 
Taurinensis  strove  against  them  in  the  West.  But  their  exer¬ 
tions  were  in  vain.  For,  amidst  the  contentions  for  power, 
and  the  struggles  for  influence  against  each  other,  this  super¬ 
stitious  pest,  partly  through  ignorance,  and  partly  by  custom,  al 
length  entirely  prevailed. 

Then  what  shall  we  say  of  the  solemn  rites  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  supper ;  which,  most  plain  in  themselves,  and  ac¬ 
commodated  to  the  meanest  capacities,  Christ  did  not  so  much 
institute  anew;  which  were  rather  deduced  from  Jewish  cus¬ 
toms,  and  which  he  adapted  to  the  discipline  of  his  Church  ^ 
The  primitive  Christians  did  not  wander  immediately  from  the 
great  end  and  design  of  these  rites;  as  in  their  apologies,  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Gentiles,  they  most  openly  and  simply  describe. 
But  that  simplicity  was  corrupted  by  the  doctors  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  age.  They  invented  something  more  important  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  calculated  to  create  extraordinary  reverence. 
They  were  now  converted  into  mysteries — into  wonderful  and 
tremendous  rites — concerning  which  it  was  altogether  unlawful 
for  any  but  the  initiated  to  speak.  Hence,  new  pomp  was 
daily  added  to  these  solemn  ceremonies  ;  new  virtue  ascribed 
to  them  ;  and  new  figures,  and  new  extravagancies  adopted  in 
extolling  them.  Which,  in  process  of  time,  arose  into  such  a 
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mass  of  wonders  and  absurdities,  tn.at,  unless  substantiated  by 
unquestioned  documents,  would  appear  altogetluT  incredible. 

But,  as  from  the  rites,  so  also  in  the  government  of  the 
Church,  they  departed  from  the  primitive  institutinii.  The 
whole  appearance  of  it  was  changed.  Thert-  was  no  end  of 
new  offices.  The  ecclesiastical  policy  was  regulated  according 
to  power.  The  ministry  was  elevated  into  dignities.  Care¬ 
fulness  of  teaching  degenerated  into  indolence,  modesty  into 
haughtiness,  and  true  piety  into  pure  faction.  Those  synods, 
says  Nazianzen,  wliich  were  originally  calculated  to  contribute 
to  the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  Church,  and  to  decide  litiga¬ 
tions,  so  perfectly  deviated  from  correctness,  were  so  com¬ 
pletely  overruled  by  the  authority  of  princes,  and  were  so  dis¬ 
turbed  by  party  spirit,  that,  from  their  conventions,  there  oc¬ 
curred  more  harm  than  good*.  There  prevailed,  instead  of 
reason,  nothing  but  the  desire  of.  disputing  and  commanding. 
Hence  he  openly  declares,  that  he  av^oided  every  I^piscopal 
convention.  Which  conventions  were  so  frequently  assem¬ 
bled,  and  that  too,  on  the  most  trivial  occasions,  that  they 
became  a  lavghing-stocJc  to  the  Gentiles.  And  Ammianus  re¬ 
marks,  tliat  when  he  beheld  the  crowds  of  bishops  running 
here  and  there,  like  public  beasts  of  burden,  he  did  not  know 
liow  to  speak  of  it,  whether  seriously  or  in  jest. 

And  who  is  ignorant  of  the  wrath,  the  emulation,  the  dis¬ 
agreements,  the  more  than  civil  and  the  endless  wars  of 
bishops,  which  have  filled  every  page  of  history  ?  Wars  arising 
from  the  most  insignificant  circumstances,  generally  about 
mere  words,  and  extraordinary  rites,  concerning  mysteries  and 
questions,  which  none  of  them  understood  ;  yea,  and  which 
they  confessed  they  could  not  understand.  What  immodest 
and  wrathful  reproaches  were  thrown  forth  against  each  other! 
lIow  many  were  produced  by  Hieronimus  alone,  against  Rufi¬ 
nas  and  Jovian,  f^igilantius^  and  John  of  - 


- ,  entirely 

obscene^  and  unworthy  of  a  Christian’s  tongue  !  What  anathe¬ 
mas  were  thundered  against  the  dead,  even  after  they  had 
been  buried  for  many  years !  As  for  instance,  against  Origen, 
whose  fame  was  loaded  with  opprobrium,  but  whose  knowledge 
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of  divine  truth,  even  Hieronirnus  was  obliged  to  envy.  Be¬ 
hold  how  many  uttered  against  Theodoret,  Theodorus,  &c. 
so  long  after  their  death.  Behold  what  contentions  about  the 
highest  seats,  not  more  remarked  for  bribery,  than  for  torments 
and  slaughter. — As  the  contention  of  Damasus  and  Urcisenus, 
when  in  the  court  of  Sicininus,  there  were  found  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  dead  bodies.  Which  disgraces,  were  it  not 
for  the  importance  of  truth,  and  to  warn  us  by  the  example  of 
others’  crimes,  I  would  rather  cover  in  oblivion,  and  cast  their 
monuments  into  the  flames,  than  recall  their  remembrance  to 
the  mind. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  origin  and  pride  of  the  Roman 
Kpiscopacy,  if  we  proceed  to  its  origin  ?  One  of  them,  in  the 
same  station  with  the  others,  and  invested  with  no  higher 
power,  while  the  majesty  of  the  city  persuaded,  and  the  bene¬ 
volence  of  emperors  and  other  princes  assisted  him  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  ;  when  honours  were  conferred  upon  him,  and  the  august 
scat  was  transferred  to  Constantinople,  at  last  arrived  to  such 
haughtiness,  yea,  such  a  height  of  pride  and  arrogance,  as  to 
assume  universal  rule.  He  pronounced  dictatorially  concern¬ 
ing  every  thing.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Oecumenical  Bishop, 
and  with  that  title  commanded  the  whole  Church;  he  enacted 
or  rescinded  laws  at  pleasure  ;  exalted  himself  above  kings  and 
emperors  ;  dismissed  officers  at  pleasure,  and  substituted  others 
in  their  room.  Finally,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  denominate 
himself  the  Monarch  of  the  Church,  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  or  a 
god  upon  the  earth.  So  that  it  was  plainly  verified,  according 
to  the  prophecy  of  Paul,  that  he  was  the  person  who  was 
about  to  sit  in  the  temple  of  God,  “  Who  opposeth  and  ex- 
alteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worship¬ 
ped  ;  so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing 
himself  that  he  is  God.”  2  Thess.  ii.  4. 

At  this  time,  also,  another  evil  crept  into  the  Church.  Its 
discipline  became  lax,  and  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
Church.  For  when  the  Church  w^as  increased  by  dignity  and 
wealth,  it  also  increased  in  licentiousness.  The  princes  and 
‘>ther  nobles,  while  thev  rushed  precipitately  into  vices,  threw 
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off  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  endeavoured  to  overturn  all  the 
rights  and  liberty  of  the  Church.  Bishops  involved  in  secular 
concerns,  regarded  every  thing  else  but  the  happiness  and  in¬ 
struction  of  their  flock.  They  indulged  in  vice,  and  fell  into 
heresies.  They  engaged  in  party  zeal,  and  relinquished  every 
thing  else.  The  government  of  the  Churches  was  no  longer 
conducted  by  assembled  and  consulting  Presbyters,  but  just  at 
their  pleasure  ;  and  so  things  of  prime  importance  were  either 
neglected  or  abused.  At  length  public  repentance  wholly 
disappeared,  or  left  only  a  shadow  behind,  and  imposed  no 
restraint  upon  crimes,  but  permitted  them  to  be  engrossed  in 
matters  of  mere  nugatory  concerns. 

From  these  things  you  can  behold,  how  corrupt  were  the 
morals  of  Christians,  and  how  far  they  had  wandered  from  the 
purity  of  primeval  times.  Many  were  nominally  Christians, 
but  very  few  in  reality.  There  was,  in  every  place,  the  form 
of  piety,  but  in  no  place  the  power.  Religion,  which,  in 
primitive  times,  consisted  in  purity  of  mind  and  innocence  of 
manners,  began  to  be  converted  into  mere  ceremonies.  The 
princes  began  to  rage  in  wars,  and  to  indulge  in  every  lust, 
distinguished  in  nothing  from  the  Gentiles.  The  bishops  were 
swollen  with  pride,  agitated  by  factions,  and  altogether  intent 
upon  their  own  private  interest.  The  common  people,  fol¬ 
lowing  these  blind  leaders,  indulged  in  the  same  vices,  and 
precipitated  themselves  into  the  same  iniquitous  gulf.  So 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  wdio  fled  from  such  vices, 
Salvianus  mourns,  that  their  Christian  assemblies  were  nothing 
else  than  a  sink  of  crimes.  And  Gregory  the  Great  did  not 
fear  to  assimilate  the  Church  with  a  decayed  vessel,  and  one, 
that,  through  age,  threatened  shipwreck.  Alas  !  what  would 
these  men  have  said,  had  their  lives  been  prolonged,  to  behold 
the  depravity  of  later  times! 
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*  Jin  Address  delivered  before  the  Auxiliary  New-York  Bible  and 
Common  Prayer  Book  Society,  in  St.  PauVs  Chapel,  in  the 
City  of  JYew-York,  on  Tuesday,  the  2Sth  day  of  January, 
A.  D.  1817,  by  Thomas  Y.  How,  D.  D.  Assistant  Rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  JYew-York» 

(^Continued  from  p,  119.) 

Having  examined  the  pretensions  of  Dr.  How  and  his 
High  Church  friends,  to  enlarged  charity,  we  proceed  to  other 
subjects  introduced  in  this  pamphlet. 

Desirous  of  preventing  our  readers  from  forming  any  mis¬ 
taken  expectations  on  these  subjects,  we  deem  it  proper  to 
state,  that  as  we  have  already  disclaimed  entering  on  the  con¬ 
troversy  about  Church  government,  so  we  now  disclaim  any  in¬ 
tention  of  embarking  in  this  Review,  in  the  controversy  about 
circulating  the  Scriptures  without  the  Episcopal  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer.  Whatever  w^e  may  feel  constrained,  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  to  do  in  future,  we  leave  the  public,  for  the  present, 
to  determine  between  the  claims  of  Dr.  How  and  his  Episco¬ 
pal  antagonists  on  the  latter  point.  We  have  no  fear  that  he, 
or  those  who  think  and  act  with  him  in  this  matter,  can  refute 
their  arguments.  Opposed  to  such  men  as  Lord  Teignmoutb 
and  Mr.  Dealtry  in  England,  with  the  Lay-Member  of  the 
Convention  who  formed  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  his 
associates,  their  congregated  force  is  merely  ‘‘  telum  imbelle 
sine  ictu.”  On  the  time  consumed  in  their  labours  asrainst  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  poste¬ 
rity  will  write  this  monumental  inscription, 

Eheu  !  fugaccs, 

LabuDtur  Aiini. 

As  the  address,  with  the  preface  and  notes,  contains  matter 
of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  bound  to 
follow  the  Author  in  the  order  he  has  adopted.  We  shall, 
therefore,  range  our  subsequent  remarks  under  the  foJlowing 
heeds : 
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1.  The  charges  which  Dr.  How  brings  against  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  the  Calvinists,  supported  by  the  Christian  Observ  er’s 
attack  upon  the  religious  state  of  Scotland. 

2.  The  impossibility  which  he  asserts,  that  departure  from 
the  true  faith  can  enter  the  Episcopal  Church  while  she  re¬ 
tains  her  apostolical  constitution  and  her  evangelical  liturgy. 

3.  The  fact  which  he  maintains,  that  many  of  those  socie¬ 
ties  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  laid  aside  the  divinely 
constituted  order  of  bishops,  have  grievously  fallen  from  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  cross. 

4.  Dubious,  or  incorrect  use  of  Scripture. 

5.  Misrepresentation  of  Calvinistic  doctrines. 

The  limits  of  a  review,  suited  to  a  monthly  publication,  will 
prevent  us  from  entering  into  such  a  detail  as  we  could  wish. 
Enough,  however,  will  be  s*iiJ  lo  show  wherein  we  believe  the 
Author  to  be  incorrect  in  his  positions  and  assertions,  and  also 
the  grounds  of  our  belief. 

1.  The  charges  which  Dr.  How  brings  against  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  the  Calvinists,  supported  by  the  Christian  Observer’s 
attack  upon  the  religious  state  of  Scotland.  These  are  found 
in  pp.  vi.  vii.  viii.  and  ix.  of  the  preface,  and  pp.  25,  33,  34,  35. 
The  following  are  extracts  illustrating  the  views  of  the  Author. 

‘  He  firndy  believes,  that  if  all  Protestants  had  exhibited  Chris¬ 
tianity,  under  a  decidedly  Calvinistic  aspect,  a  dreadful  re-action 
would  at  length  have  been  produced,  which  would  have  led  no 
small  proportion  of  the  Christian  world  to  infidelity.’  p.  vii. 

‘  And,  my  brethren,  w  hat  would  there  not  have  been  reason  to 
fear,  if  the  wdiole  l^rotcstant  w  orld  had  embraced  tenets  scarely  less 
revolting  than  those  of  popery.’  p.  33. 

After  which  follow’  a  collection  of  dogmas,  not  exhibited  as 
(.alvinists  exhibit  them,  but  in  the  garb  of  caricatures,  etched 
and  finished  by  Episcopal  Ministers^  as  will  appear,  when  we 
come  to  review  the  Rev.  Assistant  Rector’s  misrepresentations 
of  Calvinistic  doctrines.  Similar  to  these  censures,  are  those 
quoted  from  the  Christian  Observer. 

‘  The  character  of  these  formularies  (i.  e.  of  the  General  Assem- 
])Iy  of  (he  Cliurch  of  Scotland)  is,  in  general,  too  exclusive,  severe, 
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and  systematic,  for  certain  deliberative  minds.  Called  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  them,  they  are  staggered  by  the  extent  of  the  requisition. 
For  a  time,  perhaps,  they  hesitate  to  obey  the  voice  of  conscience, 
and  to  desert  the  national  standard.  But  the  resolution  once  taken, 
and  the  reputation  for  othodoxy  and  conformity  sacrificed,  they  give 
loose  to  their  fancy  or  ingenuity  ;  and  at  length,  fashion  to  them¬ 
selves  a  system  perfectly  at  variance  with  truth  and  reason.’  p.  viii. 

Hence,  according  to  the  Christian  Observer,  the  dogmatic 
theology  introduced  by  John  Knox  into  Scotland,  and  perpetuated 
by  the  formularies  of  the  Assembly,  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  creat¬ 
ed,  on  the  one  hand,  a  body  of  bigots,  and,  on  the  other,  a  body  ot 
sceptics.”  p.  viii. 

The  charges,  which  Dr.  H.  brings  against  the  Calvinists, 
must  be  considered  as  these  persons  have  avowed  their  belief 
in  this  country  or  Europe.  And  here  we  enter  our  protest 
against  the  practice  of  palming  upon  whole  denominations  of 
Christians  the  opinions  of  one  or  more  individuals.  The 
Churches,  denominated  Calvinistic,  have  adopted  creeds  of 
their  own,  which  unfold  their  views  of  doctrine.  They  have 
never  made  the  writings  of  Calvin,  Beza,  or  Knox,  the  standard 
of  their  faith  ;  nor  are,  in  the  least,  responsible  for  any  of  their 
opinions,  so  far  as  those  opinions  do  not  accord  with  their  pub¬ 
lished  Confessions.  Were  we  to  form  our  judgment  of  the  creed 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  way,  we  would  array  before  the 
public  the  greatest  collection  of  monstrous  inconsistencies,  con¬ 
tradictions,  and  absurdities,  which  has  ever  attracted  their  at¬ 
tention.  Of  this  we  shall,  before  we  finish,  give  a  specimen, 
not  to  charge  that  Church,  as  a  body,  with  the  belief  of  these 
several  and  difiering  doctrines,  but  to  disprove  one  of  the 
Author’s  unqualified,  round  positions.  In  the  meantime,  w'c 
return  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  Dr.  How  “  firmly 
believes”  that  decidedly  Calvinistic  principles  have  a  tendency 
to  lead  men  to  infidelity ;  and  calls  them  scarcely  less  revolt¬ 
ing  than  those  of  popery.  If  his  judgment  be  correct,  we  ask 
the  Rev.  Assistant  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  hovr  he  will  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Reformers,  who 
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were,  unquestionably,  what  he  calls  Calvinistic,  and  decidedly 
so,  when  they  renounced  popery  did  not  embrace  infidelity  ? 

Men  of  more  gigantic  intellect,  and  more  extensive  acquire¬ 
ments,  according  to  the  erudition  of  that  day,  never  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  theatre  of  action.  Casting  off  the  shackles  of 
popery,  they  examined  the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  with  dili¬ 
gence  and  perseverance,  to  ascertain  what  system  of  truth  they 
taught.  And,  strange  to  tell !  they,  with  most  astonishing  unani¬ 
mity,  avowed  their  belief  of  those  doctrines  which  are  consider¬ 
ed  as  peculiar  to  that  system  now  called  Calvinistic.  Luther,  in 
Germany,  Calvin,  in  Geneva,  Knox,  in  Scotland.  Cranmer,  in 
England,  with  their  respe  ctive  associates,  a  host  of  worthies,  all 
united  in  the  reception  and  defence  of  them,  as  constituting  an 
essential  part  of  the  common  salvation — the  faith  once  de¬ 
livered  to  the  saints.  That  we  may  not  be  misundenitood,  we 
do  say,  that  these  men  did  maintain  the  doctrines  of  particular 
election — effectual  calling — origiijal  sin — the  imputalion  of 
Christ’s  righteousness — the  freedom  of  the  will — the  unaccept¬ 
ableness  of  works  before  justification — the  necessity  of  fait.li  as 
the  gift  of  God — and  the  perseverance  of  saints.  On  all  these 
points  these  men  w^re  agreed  ;  and  so  far  as  tliey  constitute  the 
characteristic  features  of  a  system,  that  system  might  be  de¬ 
nominated  after  Luther  and  Cranmer,  as  well  as  after  Calvin, 
in  the  article  of  predestination,  Melancthon  himself,  in  his 

Loci  Communes,”  goes  as  far  as  Calvin.  We  state  this  on 
the  authority  of  Toplady,*  not  having  the  work  ourselves. 

We  are  aware,  that  on  one  point,  there  was  a  diversity  of 
opinion,  viz.  the  extent  of  the  design  of  Christ’s  death.  That 
it  was  DEFINITE,  all  agreed.  Some,  however,  restricted  it 
solely  to  the  elect — others  supposed  it  w’as  for  the  wdiole  world. 
Its  efficacy  they  united  in  confining  only  to  the  elect.  The 
modern  hypothesis  of  indefinite  atonement^  i,  e,  an  atonement 
ivhich  related  to  not  one  single  sinner^  nor  to  the  whole  company 
'  f  sinners,  ivhich  left  them  personally  still  without  an  atonement, 


•  Dll  I^redesliiiation.  'I'oplady's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  310. 
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had  not  yet  been  discovered,  for  that  was  an  age  of  cautious, 
deliberate,  and  solid  examination. 

Here  then  we  have  a  matter  of  fact,  unquestionable  fact, 
which  we  challenge  any  man  to  disprove,  directly  and  unequi¬ 
vocally  opposed  to  Dr.  How’s  position.  Nay,  more,  we  have 
another  matter  of  fact,  that,  during  the  prevalence  of  these 
doctrines  in  their  purity,  there  were  hardly  any  infidels  to  be 
found  in  the  Reformed  Churches.  The  few  that  appeared  on 
the  stage  were  held  in  universal  detestation.  And  it  was  not 
in  order  of  time,  until  those  doctrines,  which  Dr.  H.  and  his 
associates  have  espoused  and  defend,  that  infidelity  acquired 
notice  and  reputation  in  the  protestant  world.  We  state  it,  as 
an  historical  fact,  that  the  abolition  of  the  test  of  ministerial 
subscriptions  in  Geneva — the  defection  of  Amyraut,  and  other 
French  divines,  from  Calvinistic  principles,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Arminianism,  preceded  the  inroad  of  scepticism. 

But  we  will  bring  Dr.  How’s  position  to  the  test  of  ot/r 
confining  our  remarks  to  our  own  country.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian — the  Reformed  Dutch — the  Associate  Reformed — 
the  Associate — the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Churches — the 
Congregational  Churches  of  Connecticut  and  Vermont — the 
largest  proportion  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  New-Hampshire — the  whole  body  of  the  Baptist 
Churches,  are  professedly  Calvinistic.  Are  there  more  infi¬ 
dels  among  them  than  amongst  the  Episcopalians  and  Metho¬ 
dists,  both  of  which  Cliurches  are  professedly  Anti-Calvinistic. 
Will  Dr.  How  and  his  high  church  friends  venture  to  make  the 
assertion  It  cannot  be.  AVe  assume  the  contrary,  as  a  fact, 
and  we  challenge  a  contradiction  of  the  assumption.  Here 
then,  our  readers  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging  for  them¬ 
selves  on  this  subject.  In  this  country  there  are  no  civil 
penalties  attached  to  the  open  avowal  of  infidelity.  InfideN 
are  as  eli«:ible  to  civil  offices  as  Christians.  And  vet  the 
revolting  doctrines”  of  Calvinism — those  doctrines  which,  “  if 
universally  professed,  would  produce  a  dreadful  iT-action,” 
are  professed  by  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  ecclesiastical 
population  of  the  I'nited  States — but  w'e  see  no  rc-action/* 
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On  the  contrary,  we  see  men  of  sense  and  learning,  every 
where  voluntarily  embracing  these  doctrines  ;  and  wherever 
they  do  prevail,  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  tested  by  serving 
God  and  doing  good  to  men,  flourishes.  Arc  we  then  gravely 
to  be  told,  and  told  by  a  Minister,  who  boasts  “  the  Apostolical 
constitution  and  evangelical  liturgy”  of  his  Church,  that  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines  lead  to  infidelity,  and  are  scarcely  less  re¬ 
volting  than  those  of  popery  ^  The  Calvinist,  thank  God, 
knows  better  than  thus  to  act,  and  dares  not  advance  such  un¬ 
founded  charges  against  his  antagonists. 

W  e  now  proceed  to  examine  the  attack  of  the  Christian 
Observer,  on  the  religious  state  of  Scotland,  which  Dr.  How 
has  quoted  in  support  of  his  ‘‘  firm  belief,”  that  Calvinism  leads 
to  infidelity,  and  “  is  scarcely  less  revolting  than  popery.” 
That  attack  charges  the  production  of  bigotry  and  scepticism 
on  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  established  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  As  that  Church  is  evidently  meant,  we  shall  confine  Our 
remarks  to  the  effects  of  her  Confession  on  these  two  points  as 
they  are  displayed  in  the  actual  state  of  her  avowed  members. 
The  attack  being  made  by  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  is  predicated  upon  the  assumption  “  that  the  articles 
and  formularies  of  that  Church  are  of  a  more  Catholic  and 
charitable  character,  making,  though  without  any  license  to 
latitudinarianism,  larger  allowances  for  the  discrepancies  and 
varieties  of  the  human  mind  (being  rigid  only  where  Scripture 
is  decisive,  and  general  where  Scripture  is  obscure)  than  those 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.”  P.  viii.  of  the  Pref.  (Quotation 
from  the  Christian  Observer,  for  October,  1815,  p.  085,  680. 
The  assumption  we  shall  subject  to  the  process  of  trial,  under 
the  next  subject  of  review  in  this  article.  The  only  use  we 
intend  to  make  of  it  here,  is  to  ascertain  the  matter  of  fact, 
whether  the  conclusion,  drawn  from  this  assumption,  be  true, 
as  it  respects  either  the  bigotry  or  infidelity  prevalent  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Let  us  then  see,  how^  the 
charge  of  bigotry  against  the  members  of  that  Church  is  sub¬ 
stantiated  against  them,  from  their  actual  conduct.  The  reli¬ 
gious  bigotry,  here  meant,  includes  in  it  a  blind  zeal,  forpreju- 


dice  in  favour  of,  and  unreasonable  attachment  to,  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  doctrines  of  their  Church.  Are  the  Ministers  of 
that  Church  guilty  or  not,  in  this  particular.^  The  truth  is, 
that,  in  the  year  i799,  the  General  Assembly  prohibited  any 
probationer,  who  had  not  obtained  his  licensure  from  a  Presby¬ 
tery  of  tliat  Church,  and  any  ordained  person  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  or,  ‘‘  who,  by  going  without  the  bounds  of  the 
Church  to  obtain  ordination,  although  he  was  not  called  to  a 
particular  congregation  in  another  country,  or  by  any  other 
part  of  his  conduct,  has  forfeited  the  license  which  he  has  ob¬ 
tained,”  from  being  received  in  any  of  their  Presbyteries. 
Th  is  prohibition,  which  was  founded  on  previous  canons, 
adopted  by  the  different  Assemblies  of  that  Church,  does  not 
invade  the  rights  of  any  other  Church,  for  it  does  not  reject 
the  validity  of  either  licensure  or  ordination  by  such  Church, 
but  only  guards,  what  was  considered  the  safety  and  benefit  of 
their  own  Church.  The  cause  of  its  adoption  was  the  rise 
and  spread  of  Independency,  espoused  and  maintained  by  men 
who  had  received  no  regular  collegiate  education,  or  had  not 
attended  the  halls  of  divinity  in  any  of  the  colleges  connected 
with  the  establishment.  The  practical  comment  upon  the 
canons,  previous  to  1799,  is,  that  the  Rev.  Mr..  Simeon,  of 
Cambridge,  an  Episcopalian,  preached  in  one  or  more  of  the 
Churches  of  the  establishment ;  and,  since  that  time,  that 
Ministers,  not  educated  or  ordained  in  Scotland,  have  done  the 
same.  And  we  knoit\  that  the  general  construction  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition,  given  by  the  most  enlightened  Ministers  of  that 
Church,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  most  enlarged  Chris¬ 
tian  liberality  ;  and  upon  this  construction  they  act.  Not  less 
liberal  are  the  lay  members  of  that  Church.  A  member  of  the 
established  Church  of  Scotland  a  bigot!  AVe  have  had  abun¬ 
dant  proofs  of  tlie  contrary,  both  there  and  here.  In  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  places,  we  do  know,  without  multi¬ 
plying  facts,  that  both  the  Raptist  and  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  have  received  ample  encouragement  and  support 
from  the  members  of  the  Scottish  Church.  And  it  is  noto¬ 
rious,  that  such  members,  as  emigrate  to  other  countries,  iu- 
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stead  of  carrying  with  them  a  spirit  of  bigotry,  display  a  con¬ 
trary  spirit.  Instances  are  numerous,  of  such  who,  when  they 
could  not  attend  the  worship  of  God,  according  to  their  own 
formularies,  have  not  merely  attended,  but  supported  that  wor¬ 
ship,  according  to  the  Episcopal  formularies.  The  charge  will 
not  apply,  even  to  all  the  Secession  Churches.  Against  the 
Relief  Church  it  cannot  be  brought  with  the  shadow  of  truth ; 
and  with  less  truth  against  the  Burgher  connexion.  The  only 
denominations  wdio  come  w^ithin  the  purview  of  the  Christian 
Observer’s  attack  on  this  score,  are  the  Antiburghers  and  Re¬ 
formed  Presbyterians.  But  even  they  do  not  require  the  re¬ 
baptism  of  an  Episcopalian,  or  the  re-ordination  of  a  Minister 
of  the  Church  of  England.  We,  however,  recollect,  that  the 
children  of  a  Lutheran  ilinister,  after  his  entrance  into  the 
Episcopal  Church,  were  re-bapllsed — and  they  who  disap¬ 
prove  such  re-baptization,  consider  Presbyterian  baptism  as 
mere  lay  baptism.  As  for  re-ordination,  in  all  cases  it  is  re¬ 
quired  by  that  Church,  of  which  the  Editors  of  the  Observer 
and  Dr.  H.  are  members.  Who  then  are  the  bigots  ? 

Equally  unfounded  is  the  other  charge  wdiich  the  Christian 
Observer  brings  against  the  formularies  of  the  established 
Church  of  Scotland,  viz.  That  they  produce  infidelity.  We 
shall,  at  a  future  period,  furnish  our  readers  either  with  the 
whole,  or  sufficiently  copious  extracts  from  the  reply  of  the 
Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  to  the  attack  of  the  Christian 
Observer,  upon  this  subject.  We  now  merely  refer  the  reader 
to  the  contrast,  w  hich  the  number  of  infidels  of  established  re¬ 
putation  in  the  Church  of  England  and  Scotland  affords.  In 
the  Church  of  England  we  find  Lord  Herbert,  Tindal,  Wool- 
laston,  Chubb,  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke,  Hobbes,  Blount,  Col¬ 
lins,  Gibbon,  all  conspicuous  characters — Some  of  them  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  government.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Hume, 
Lord  Kaimes,  and  Lord  Monboddo,  are  the  chief  infidels  that 
have  attracted  notice.  The  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
accuse  the  Church  of  Scotland  with  producing  infidels!  Who, 
that  knows  the  history  of  both,  would  ever  have  thought  of 
such  a  tiling.^  (To  be  continued.) 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  ISRAEL. 
£zek.  xxxvi.  8. 

Mountains  of  Israel !  rear  on  high 
Your  summits,  crown’d  with  verdure  ne\^, 

And  spread  your  branches  to  the  sky, 
Refulgent  with  celestial  dew. 

O’er  Jordan’s  stream  of  gentle  flow. 

And  Judah’s  peaceful  valleys,  smile, 

And  far  reflect  the  lovely  glow 

To  ocean’s  waves  of  ceaseless  toil. 

See  where  the  scattered  tribes  return, 

Their  slaveiy  is  burst  at  length ; 

And  purer  flames  to  Jesus  hum. 

And  Zion  girds  on  her  new  strength. 

Fresh  cities  bloom  along  the  plain, 

Fresh  temples  to  Jehovah  rise, 

The  kindling  voice  of  praise  again 
Wings  its  sweet  anthems  to  the  skies. 

The  fruitful  trees  again  are  blest. 

And  yellow  harvests  smile  around  ; 

Sweet  scenes  !  of  heav’nly  joy  and  rest, 
Where  peace  and  innocence  abound ! 

The  bloody  sacrifice  no  more 

Shall  smoke  upon  the  altai^s  high, 

But  ardent  hearts  from  hill  to  shore 
Send  grateful  incense  to  the  sky ! 

The  jubilee  of  man  is  near — 

’Tis  come — our  God’s  unbounded  reign, 

Our  Jesus  wipes  the  mourner’s  tear. 

And  Satan’s  wiles  are  all  in  vain. 

Praise  him — ye  tribes  of  Israel !  praise 
The  King  that  ransom’d  you  from  wo ; 

Nations !  the  hymn  of  triumph  raise, 

And  bid  the  song  of  rapture  flow  I 
VoL.  I....N0.  4.  12 


L.  S. 
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Extracts  from  a  Sermon j  on  John  i.  46.  preached  before  the 
Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge^  on 
Thursday^  June  2,  1814,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers, 
D.  D.  Minister  of  the  Tron  Churchy  Glasgow. 

A.  SECT  may  be  thrown  into  discredit  by  a  very  few  of  its 
individual  specimens,  and  an  association  of  prejudice  be  fasten¬ 
ed  upon  all  its  members.  A  society  may  be  thrown  into  dis¬ 
credit  by  the  failure  of  one  or  two  of  its  undertakings,  and  this 
will  be  enough  to  entail  suspicion  and  ridicule  upon  all  its  fu¬ 
ture  operations.  A  system  may  be  thrown  into  discredit  by 
the  fanaticism  and  folly  of  some  of  its  advocates,  and  it  may  be 
long  before  it  emerges  from  the  contempt  of  a  precipitate  and 
unthinking  public,  ever  ready  to  follow  the  impulse  of  her 
former  recollections ;  it  may  be  long  before  It  is  reclaimed 
from  obscurity  by  the  eloquence  of  future  defenders ;  and 
there  may  be  the  struggle  and  the  perseverance  of  many  years 
before  the  existing  association,  with  all  its  train  of  obloquies, 
and  disgusts,  and  prejudices,  shall  be  overthrown. 

A  lover  of  truth  is  thus  placed  on  the  right  field  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  principles.  It  Is  the  field  of  his  faith  and  of  his 
patience,  and  in  which  he  is  called  to  a  manly  encounter  with 
the  enemies  of  his  cause.  He  may  have  much  to  bear,  and 
little  but  the  mere  force  of  principle  to  uphold  him.  But  what 
a  noble  exhibition  of  mind,  when  this  force  is  enough  for  it ; 
when,  though  unsupported  by  the  sympathy  of  other  minds,  it 
can  rest  on  the  truth  and  righteousness  of  its  own  principle ; 
when  it  can  select  its  object  from  among  the  thousand  entan¬ 
glements  of  error,  and  keep  by  it  amidst  all  the  clamours  of 
'hostility  and  contempt;  when  all  the  terrors  of  disgrace  cannot 
alarm  it ;  when  all  the  levities  of  ridicule  cannot  shame  it; 
when  all. the  scowl  of  opposition  cannot  overwhelm  it. 

There  are  some  very  fine  examples  of  such  a  contest,  and 
of  such  a  triumph,  in  the  history  of  Philosophy.  In  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  speculation,  the  doctrine  of  the  occult  qualities  fell  into 
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disrepute,  and  every  thing  that  could  be  associated  with  such 
a  doctrine  was  disgraced  and  borne  down  by  the  authority  of 
the  reigning  school.  When  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Theory  of 
Gravitation  was  announced  to  the  world,  if  it  had  not  the  per¬ 
secution  of  violence,  it  had  at  least  the  persecution  of  contempt 
to  struggle  with.  It  had  the  sound  of  an  occult  principle,  and 
it  was  charged  with  all  the  bigotry  and  mysticism  of  the  school¬ 
men.  This  kept  it  out  for  a  time  from  the  chairs  and  univer¬ 
sities  of  Europe,  and  for  years  a  kind  of  obscure  and  ignoble 
sectarianism  was  annexed  to  that  name,  which  has  been  car¬ 
ried  down  on  such  a  tide  of  glory  to  distant  ages.  Let  us 
think  of  this,  when  Philosophers  bring  their  name  and  their 
authority  to  bear  upon  us,  when  they  pour  contempt  on  the 
truth  which  we  love,  and  on  the  system  which  we  defend  ; 
and  as  they  fasten  their  epithets  upon  us,  let  us  take  comfort 
in  thinking  that  we  are  under  the  very  ordeal  through  which 
Philosophy  herself  had  to  pass,  before  she  achieved  the  most 
splendid  of  her  victories. 

Sure  I  am,  that  the  Philosophers  of  that  age  could  not  have 
a  more  impetuous  contempt  for  the  occult  principle,  which 
they  conceived  to  lie  in  the  doctrine  of  gravitation,  than  many 
of  our  present  philosophers  have  for  the  equally  occult  princi¬ 
ple  which  they  conceive  to  lie  in  the  all-subduing  efficacy  of 
the  Christian  Faith  over  every  mind  which  embraces  it.  Each 
of  these  t  wo  doctrines  is  mighty  in  its  pretensions.  The  one, 
asserts  a  principle  to  be  now  in  operation,  and  which,  reigning 
over  the  material  world,  gives  harmony  to  all  its  movements. 
The  other,  asserts  a  principle  which  it  wants  to  put  into  ope¬ 
ration,  to  apply  to  all  minds,  to  carry  round  the  globe,  and  to 
visit  with  its  influence  all  the  accessible  dominions  of  the  moral 
world.  Mighty  anticipation  !  It  promises  to  rectify  all  disor¬ 
der,  to  extirpate  all  vice,  to  dry  up  the  source  of  all  tho^e  sins, 
and  sufferings,  and  sorrows,  which  have  spread  such  dismal  and 
unseemly  ravages  over  the  face  of  society,  to  turn  every  soul 
from  Satan  unto  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  annihilate  that 
disturbing  force  which  has  jarred  the  harmony  of  the  moral 
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world,  and  make  all  its  parts  tend  obediently  to  the  Deity  as 
its  centre  and  its  origin. 

lint  how  can  this  principle  be  put  into  operation  ?  How 
shall  it  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  soul  at  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  place  in  which  we  are  now  standing  f 
I  know  no  other  conceiv^able  w^ay  than  sending  a  messenger  in 
possession  of  the  principle  himself,  and  able  to  convey  it  into 
the  mind  of  another  by  his  powers  of  communication.  The 
precept  of  ‘‘  Go  and  preach  the  Gospel  unto  every  creature,” 
w'ould  obtain  a  very  partial  obedience  indeed,  if  there  was  no 
actual  moving  of  the  preacher  from  one  place  or  neighbour¬ 
hood  to  another.  Were  he  to  stand  still  he  might  preach  to 
some  creatures ;  he  might  get  a  smaller  or  a  larger  number  to 
assemble  around  him,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  from  the  sta¬ 
tionary  pulpits  of  a  Christian  country  the  preaching  of  the  word 
has  been  made  to  bear  with  efficacy  on  the  souls  of  multitudes. 
But  in  reference  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  world,  that  may 
still  be  said  which  was  said  by  an  Apostle  in  the  infant  state  of 
our  religion,  how’  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher,  and  how 
shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent  f  It  is  the  single  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  being  sent,  which  forms  the  peculiarity  so  much 
contended  for  by  one  part  of  the  British  Public,  and  so  much 
resisted  by  the  other.  The  Preacher  wdio  is  so  sent  is,  in  good 
Latin,  termed  a  Missionary  ;  and  such  is  the  magical  power 
which  lies  in  the  very  sound  of  this  hateful  and  obnoxious 
term,  that  it  is  no  sooner  uttered  than  a  thousand  associations 
of  dislike  and  prejudice  start  into  existence.  And  yet  you 
w’ould  think  it  very  strange  :  The  term  itself  is  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect,  in  point  of  etymology.  Many  of  those  who  are  so  cla¬ 
morous  in  their  hostility  against  it,  feel  no  contempt  for  the 
mere  act  of  preaching,  sit  with  all  decency  and  apparent  se¬ 
riousness  under  it,  and  have  a  becoming  respect  for  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  preacher.  Convert  the  Preacher  into  a  Missionary, 
and  all  you  have  done  is  merely  to  graft  upon  the  man’s 
preaching  the  circumstance  of  locomotion.  How’  comes  it 
that  the  talent,  and  the  eloquence,  and  the  principle,  which 
appeared  so  respectable  in  your  eyes,  so  long  as  they  stood 
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still,  lose  all  their  respectability  so  soon  as  they  begin  to 
move  ?  It  is  certainly  conceivable,  that  the  personal  qualities 
which  bear  with  salutary  influence  upon  the  human  beings  of 
one  place,  may  pass  unimpaired  and  have  the  same  salutary 
influence  upon  the  human  beings  of  another.  But  this  is  a 
missionary  process,  and  though  unable  to  bring  forward  any 
substantial  exception  against  the  thing,  they  cannot  get  the 
better  of  the  disgust  excited  bv  the  term.  They  cannot  re- 
lease  their  understanding  from  the  influence  of  its  old  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  these  Philosophers  arc  repelled  from  truth,  and 
frightened  out  of  the  way  which  leads  to  it,  by  the  bugbear  of 
a  name. 

The  precept  .is,  “  Go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture  under  heaven.”  The  people  1  allude  to  have  no  particu¬ 
lar  quarrel  with  the  preach  ;  but  they  have  a  mortal  antipathy 
to  the  go — and  should  even  their  own  admired  preacher  offer 
to  go  himself,  or  help  to  send  others,  he  becomes  a  missionary, 
or  the  advocate  of  a  mission  ;  and  the  question  of  my  text  is 
set  up  in  resistance  to  the  whole  scheme,  “  Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  it 

The  Bible  tells  us,  that  ‘‘  he  who  believeth  not  the  Son 
shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.”  It 
calls  upon  us  “  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,”  that 
every  creature  may  believe  it ;  for  he  w  ho  so  “  believeth  shall 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.”  Such  is  the  mighty  dif¬ 
ference  bctw'een  believing  and  not  believing.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  between  hell  and  heaven.  He  who  believeth,  hath 
passed  from  death  even  unto  life  ;  and  the  errand  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  is  to  carry  these  overtures  to  the  men  of  all  languageg, 
and  all  countries  ;  that  he  may  prevail  upon  them  to  make  this 
transition.  Some  reject  his  overtures,  and  to  them  the  gospel 
is  the  savour  of  death  unto  death.  Others  embrace  them,  and 
to  them  the  gospel  is  the  savour  of  life  unto  life.  Whatever  be 
his  reception,  he  counts  it  his  duty  and  his  business  to  preach 
the  gospel ;  and  if  he  get  some  to  hear,  and  others  to  forbear, 
he  just  fares  as  the  Apostles  did  before  him.  Now,  my 
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brethren,  have  we  got  among  the  substantial  realities  of  the 
Missionary  cause.  We  have  carried  you  forward  from  the 
accessaries  to  the  radical  elements  of  the  business  ;  and  if  you, 
offended  at  the  hardness  of  these  sayings,  feel  as  if  now  we  had 
got  within  the  confines  of  Methodism ;  then  know  that  this 
feeling  arose  in  your  minds  at  the  very  moment  that  we  got 
within  the  four  corners  of  the  Bible  ;  and  your  fancied  admi¬ 
ration  of  this  book,  however  exquisitely  felt  or  eloquently  ut¬ 
tered,  is  nothing  better  than  the  wretched  flummery  of  a  sickly 
and  deceitful  imagination. 

Now  the  principle  does  not  stop  here.  In  the  instance  be¬ 
fore  us,  it  has  been  carried  from  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  to 
the  distance  of  her  northern  extremities.  But  tell  me,  why  it 
might  not  be  carried  round  the  globe.  This  very  Society  has 
carried  it  over  the  Atlantic,  and  the  very  apparatus  which  she 
has  planted  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  our  Country,  she 
has  set  a-going  more  than  once  in  the  wilds  of  America.  The 
very  discipline  which  she  has  applied  to  her  own  population, 
she  has  brought  to  bear  on  human  beings  in  other  quarters  of 
the  world.  She  has  wrought  with  the  same  instruments  upon 
the  same  materials,  and  as  in  sound  philosophy  it  ought  to 
have  been  expected,  she  has  obtained  the  same  result — a 
Christian  people  rejoicing  in  the  faith  of  Jesus,  and  ripening 
for  Heaven,  by  a  daily  progress  upon  earth,  in  the  graces  and 
accomplishments  of  the  gospel.  I  have  yet  to  learn  what  that 
is  which  should  make  the  same  teaching,  and  the  same  Bible, 
applicable  to  one  part  of  the  species,  and  not  applicable  to 
another.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  principle  in  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  man  which  points  to  such  a  distinction  ;  nor  do  I  know 
a  single  category  in  the  science  of  human  nature,  which  can 
assist  me  in  drawing  the  landmark  between  those  to  whom 
Christianity  may  be  given,  and  those  who  are  unworthy  or  unfit 
for  the  participation  of  its  blessings.  I  have  been  among  illite¬ 
rate  peasantry,  and  I  have  marked  how  apt  they  were  in  their 
narrow  field  of  observation,  to  cherish  a  kind  of  malignant  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  men  of  another  shire,  or  another  country.  I 


have  heard  of  barbarians,  and  of  their  insolent  dIstUin  for 
foreigners.  I  have  read  of  Jews,  and  of  their  unsocial  and 
excluding  prejudices.  But  I  always  looked  upon  these  as  the 
jealousies  of  ignorance,  which  science  and  observation  had  the 
effect  of  doing  away,  and  that  the  accomplished  traveller, 
liberalized  by  frequent  intercourse  with  the  men  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  saw  through  the  vanity  of  all  these  prejudices,  and  dis¬ 
owned  them.  What  the  man  of  liberal  philosophy  is  in  senti¬ 
ment,  the  Missionary  is  in  practice.  He  sees  in  every  man  a 
partaker  of  his  own  nature,  and  a  brother  of  his  own  species. 
He  contemplates  the  human  mind  in  the  generality  of  its  great 
elements;  He  enters  upon  the  wide  field  of  benevolence,  and 
disdains  those  geographical  barriers,  by  which  little  men  would 
shut  out  one  half  of  the  species  from  the  kind  offices  of  the 
other.  His  business  is  with  man,  and  let  his  localities  be  what 
they  may,  enough  for  his  large  and  noble  heart,  that  he  is  bone 
of  the  same  bone.  To  get  at  him,  he  will  shun  no  danger,  he 
will  shrink  from  no  privation,  he  will  spare  himself  no  fatigue, 
he  will  brave  every  element  of  heaven,  he  will  hazard  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  every  clime,  he  will  cross  seas,  and  work  his  per¬ 
severing  way  through  the  briers  and  thickets  of  the  wilderness. 
!n  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  the  hea¬ 
then,  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  he  seeks  after  him.  The 
cast  and  the  colour  are  nothing  to  the  comprehensive  eye  of  a 
Missionary.  His  is  the  broad  principle  of  good  will  to  the 
children  of  men.  His  doings  are  with  the  species,  and  over¬ 
looking  all  the  accidents  of  climate,  or  of  country,  enough  for 
him,  if  the  individual  he  is  in  quest  of  be  a  man — a  brother  of 
the  same  nature — with  a  body  which  a  few  years  will  bring  to 
the  grave,  and  a  spirit  that  returns  to  the  God  who  gave  it. 

But  this  man  of  large  and  liberal  principles  is  a  Missionary  ; 
and  this  is  enough  to  put  to  flight  all  admiration  of  him,  and  of 
his  doings.  1  forbear  to  expatiate  ;  but  sure  I  am  that  certain 
philosophers  of  the  day,  and  certain  fanatics  of  the  day,  should 
be  made  to  change  places  ;  if  those  only  are  the  genuine  philo¬ 
sophers  who  keep  to  principles  in  spite  of  names,  and  those 
only  the  genuine  fanatics  who  .are  ruled  bv  names  instead  of 
principles. 
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Ueiigiou^  3}ntcni0enfe. 

Alpliahetical  List  of  Protestant  Missionary  Stations  and  Missionaries  through- 

out  the  World* 

\Conclxidedfrom  p.  135.J 


THEOPOLIS. 

lo  South  Africa,  about  600  miles  east  of  Cape 
Town 

LOIVDOn  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY.— ms. 
J.  G  Ulibricbt,  D.  Verhoogd,  Native. 

TINEVELLY  COUNTRY. 

A  district  near  Cape  Comorin,  in  the  Indian 
Peninsula. 

1805 

Charles  Mead,  Samuel  Render. 

Mr.  Ringletaube  preached  in  six  or  seven 
churches  lately  erected  by  him,  and  superin¬ 
tended  several  Schools  taught  by  Native  Cate¬ 
chists,  who  receive  support  from  the  Society  ; 
but  he  is  said  to  have  left  his  station. 

TRANQUERAR. 

In  the  Southern  Carnatic,  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India. 

ROYAL  DANISH  MISSION  COLLEGE  — 
1705. 

Augustus  Caemmerer,  — Schreivogel. 

Savarayen,  Countrtf  Priest. 

The  Royal  Danish  Mission  College  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  Protestant  Mission  in  India,  at 
this”  place,  in  1705.  Here  Ziegenbalg  trans¬ 
lated  a  great  part  of  the  Bible  into  Tamul; 
himself  and  associates  being  honoured  with  the 
patronage  and  correspondence  of  George  1. 
of  Enghnd,  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Wake,  and  other  distinguished  person¬ 
ages  The  printing-press  established  here  has 
furnished  many  valuable  Christian  Works  to 
the  adjacent  countries.  The  late  Dr  John, 
whose  plan  of  Free  Schools  is  likely  to  be  so 
beneficial  to  India,  laboured  at  this  station 
The  Tranquebar  Mission  includes  near  500 
Communicants. 

CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  support  of  the  School  Establishments  of 
the  late  Dr.  John  has  fallen  almost  entirely 
on  the  Society.  Dr.  Caemmerer,  the  succes¬ 
sor  of  that  venerable  man,  makes  regular  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Society  of  the  state  and  progress 
of  the  Schools.  At  the  close  of  1815,  the  total 
number  which  had  been  admitted  amounted  to 


2179,  of  whom  956  were  then  under  education. 
The  Schools  were  23  in  number,  fixed  in  va¬ 
rious  Stations,  under  the  care  of  35  Teachers. 
There  is  every  prospect  of  obtaining,  by  the 
Divine  Blessing,  a  supply  of  Native  Teachers 
and  Missionaries  from  the  elder  youths;  one 
School  being  specially  appropriated  to  tha^ 
object. 

English  and  Tamul  Schools  : 

5  Stations,  supplied  by  9  Teachers. 

Tamul  Schools , 

8  Stations,  supplied  by  15  Teachers. 

Tamul  Fret  Schools,  for  the  Pariah  Caste  : 

10  Stations,  supplied  by  11  Teachers. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  KNOfV LEDGE  SOCIETY 
h«  granted  .50/  in  aid  of  these  Schools,  and  a 
quantity  of  School  Books  and  Stationary. 

TRAVANCORE. 

A  Province  at  the  south-western  extremity  of 
the  Peninsula  of  India. 

CHURCH  MISSIONAR  Y  SOCIETY.—mG. 
Thomas  Norton 

Major  Munro,  the  Company’s  Resident,  has 
erected  a  College  atCotym,  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Syrian  Christians.  The  Rev  Thomas 
Norton,  one  of  the  Society’s  Missionaries,  is 
appointed,  at  Major  Munco’s  desire,  to  assist 
in  his  plans,  who  promises  his  most  cordial 
support  and  aid  Mr.  Norton  was  accordingly 
to  proceed,  without  delay,  from  Ceylon,  and 
to  be  fixed  at  Quilon,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  Malayalim  Language,  and  of 
the  peculiar  usages  of  the  Syrian  Christians. 

TRINIDAD. 

An  island  in  the  West-Indies. 

WESLEYAN  METHODISTS.— \m. 
Abraham  Whitehouse. 

Number  of  .Members,  330. 

LONDON  MISSIONAR  Y  SOCIETY.-mB. 
Thomas  Adam 

Mr  Adam  preaches  regularly  at  the  town  of 
Port  of  Spain,  and  once  a  month  at  another 
place  at  a  distance. 
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TRICHINOPOLY. 

\  town  in  the  Southern  Carnatic,  in  the  Indian 
Peninsula 

CHRISTIAN  K NO JV LEDGE  SOCIETY 
1766. 

Christian  Pohle. 

The  return  for  1813  is — Baptized,  21;  Re¬ 
ceived  from  Popery,  5;  Communicants,  289; 
Scholars,  hO;  Tamul  Congregation,  336;  Por¬ 
tuguese  and  Half-raste,  130. 

VANDERWALT’S  FOUNTAIN. 
Called  also  Thornberg— in  South  Africa — in 
the  Bushmen’s  Country— about  500  miles  from 
Cape  Town. 

1811. 

Erasmus  Smith,  B.  Coeyman,  Native. 
VANS  VARIYA. 

A  Station  about  30  miles  N  of  Calcutta. 
BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 
Tarachund  and  Mut’hoora.  Natives. 
Tarachund  supports  himself  as  a  writer,  as 
his  companion  does  by  teaching  school.  Tara- 
chund  has  composed  a  number  of  Bengalee 
Hymns,  to  be  printed  and  dispersed  over  Ben¬ 
gal.  Some  of  the  School-boys  are  so  well  in¬ 
structed  in  Christianity,  as  to  refute  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  idolaters  who  vi.sit  the  School; 
and  some  of  them  explain  the  Scriptures  with 
much  intelligence. 

VEPERY. 

Near  Madras. 

CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE  SOCIETY.— 
1727. 

Charles  Wm  Papzold. 

Here  the  eminent  Gericke  formerly  laboured. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS. 

A  group  of  Islands  in  the  West  Indies. 
WESL E  YAN  ME THOI) ISTS  —  1 788. 
James  Whitworth,  John  Raby,  Stephen 
Sw  in  yard. 

It  deserves  to  he  remarked,  that  even  the 
Slaves  who  had  received  Chri.«tian  Instruction 
at  Tortola  armed  to  defend  the  island  against 
French  Invasions,  at  the  request  of  the  .Mis¬ 
sionary,  whose  assistance  had  been  oarnpftly 
require<l  at  (hat  crisis:  a  proof  of  the  political 
benefit  arising  from  the  encouragement  of  M  is- 

SiODS. 

Number  of  Members  in  Tortola  and  the 
Virgin  T.sland«,  1792;  yet,  in  Toitola,  there’ 


are  unfavourable  circutnstinces,  many  Mem¬ 
bers  having  been  excluded.  Better  days  are 
anticipated. 

VIZAGAPATAM. 

A  town  of  the  Northern  Circars,  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  containing 
about  20,000  inhabitants 

LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY.— 

Jolin  Gordon,  Edward  Pritchett, 

James  Dawson. 

Here  Messrs.  Cran  and  Des  Granges,  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  began  the  Translation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  into  the  Telinga  :  three  Gospels  are  al¬ 
ready  printed,  and  now  circulating  by  Ananda- 
rayer,  a  converted  Brahmin  ;  and  other  parts  of 
the  Bible  are  in  progress.  Schools  are  also 
established  here,  with  the  prospect  of  great 
good  being  done  to  many  Native  and  Half- 
caste  Children. 

I  YONGROO  POMOH. 

In  Western  Africa,  opposite  Sierra  Leone, 
across  the  river — a  Station  among  the  Bul- 
loms. 

CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY.—.tiS. 

Gustavus  Reinhold  Nylander, 

John  Brereton  Cates.  Stkooimaxter. 
Stephen  Caulker,  Native  Usher. 

Mr  Nylander,  who  had  supplied  for  several 
years  the  office  of  Chaplain  of  Sierra  Leone, 
established  this  Mission  in  the  close  of  1812. 
He  has  translated  several  books  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Bullom,  with  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Services,  and  ha.s  compiled  Ele¬ 
mentary  Books  for  teaching  the  Bulloms  their 
own  tongue. 

Filly  Native  Children  are  here  maintaine<J 
and  educated.  Mr  Calcs  has  just  sailed  to 
assist  Mr  Nylander,  by  which  he  will  be 
enabled  to  m.ike  excursions  among  the  Na¬ 
tives,  by  whom  his  character  and  proceedinjjs 
are  held  in  high  estimation. 

ZU  RE  BRACK. 

In  South  Africa,  about  150  miles  from  Cape 
Town — sometimes  called  Caledon,  from  the 
Caledon  Institution  csfabliFhed  at  this  place 

LONDON  MISSION AR  Y  SOCIETY.— m:: 
.toIiD  Seidenfaden,  Michael  Wimrrer 


EVANGELICAL  GUARDIAN 


POPE'S  BULL. 

Translation  of  the  Bull  against  Bible  Societies,  issued  from  Rome,  June 
29,  1816,  by  PoPE  Pius  VII.  to  the  Archbishop  of  Gnezn,  Primate  of 
Poland. 

POPE  PIUS  VII.  1  For  this  end  we  issue  the  present  letter. 


Health  and  apostolic  benediction. 


POPE  PIUS  VII.  For  this  end  we  issue  the  present  letter, 

VENERABLE  BROTHER,  viz.  that  wc  may  convey  to  you  a  sig^nal 

Health  and  apostolic  benediction.  testimony  of  our  approbation  of  your  lauda- 

In  our  last  letter  to  you  we  promised,  ble  exertions,  and  also  may  endeavour  tliere- 
very  soon,  to  return  an  answer  to  yours ;  in  in  still  more  and  more  to  excite  your  pas- 
which  you  have  appealed  to  this  Holy  See,  toral  solicitude  and  vigilance.  For  the 
in  the  name  also  of  the  other  Bishops  of  general  good  imperiously  requires  us  to 
Poland,  respecting  what  are  called  Bible  combine  all  our  means  and  energies  to 
SocietieSy  and  have  earnestly  inquired  of  us  frustrate  the  plans,  which  are  prepared  by 
what  you  ought  to  do  in  this  affair.  We  its  enemies  for  the  destruction  of  our  most 
long  since,  indeed,  w  ished  to  comply  with  holy  religion  :  whence  it  becomes  an  Epis'- 
your  request ;  but  an  incredible  variety  of;  copal  duty,  that  you  fir«t  of  all  expose  the 
accumulating  concerns  have  so  pressed  up-  ‘  wickedness  of  this  nefarious  scheme,  a.s  you 
on  us  on  every  side,  that,  till  this  day,  we  already  are  doing  so  admirably,  to  tlie 
could  not  yield  to  your  solicitation.  view  of  the  faithful,  and  openly  publish  the 

We  have  been  truly  shocked  at  this  most  same,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by 
crafty  device,  by  which  the  very  foundu-  the  Church,  with  all  that  erudition  and 
tions  of  religion  are  undermined;  and  hav-  wisdom  in  which  you  excel;  namely,  “that 
ing,  because  of  the  great  importance  of  the  Bibles  printed  by  heretics  arc  numbered 
subject,  convened  for  consultation  our  vene-  among  prohibited  books,  by  the  rules  of  the 
cable  brethren,  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Index,  (No.  II.  and  III.)  for  it  is  evident 
Roman  Church,  w'e  have,  with  the  utmost  from  experience,  that  the  Holy  Scripture-, 
care  and  attention,  deliberated  upon  the  w’hen  circulated  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  have, 
measures  proper  to  be  adopted  by  our  Pon-  through  the  temerity  of  men,  produced 
tiheal  authorit}^  in  order  to  remedy  and  j  more  haim  than  benefit (Rule  IV.)  And 
abolish  this  pestilence  as  far  as  possible.  In  i  this  is  the  more  to  be  dreaded  in  times  so 
the  mean  time,  w'e  heartily  congratulate  |  depraved,  when  our  holy  religion  is  assailed 
you,  venerable  brother ;  and  w  e  commend  from  every  quarter  with  great  cunning  and 
you  again  and  again  in  the  Lord,  as  it  is  fit  effort,  and  the  most  grievous  w’ounds  are 
we  should,  upon  the  singular  zeal  you  have  inflicted  on  the  Church.  It  is,  therefore, 
displayed  under circiunstances  so  hazardous  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  salutan'  decree 
to  Christianity,  in  having  denounced  to  the  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  (June  13, 
Apostolic  .See,  this  defilement  of  the  faith,  1757,)  that  no  versions  of  the  Bible  in  tlie 
most  imminently  dangerous  to  souls.  And  vulgar  tongue  be  permitted,  except  such 
although  we  perceive  that  it  is  not  at  all  as  are  approved  by  the  Apostolic  See,  or 
necessary  to  excite  him  to  acti\ity  who  is  published  with  annotations  extracted  from 
making  haste,  since  of  your  own  accord  you  the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers  of  the 
have  already  .showm  an  ardent  desire  to  de-  Church. 

tect  and  oppose  the  impious  machinations  W'e  confidently  hope  that,  even  in  these 
of  these  innovators ;  yet,  in  conformity  with  turbulent  circumstances,  the  Poles  will  af- 
our  otRce,  we  again  and  again  exhort  you,  ford  the  clearest  proofs  of  their  attaclunent 
that  w  hatever  you  can  achieve  by  power,  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors ;  and  this 
provide  for  by  counsel,  or  effect  by  authori-  especially  by  your  care,  as  well  as  that  of 
ty,  you  will  daily  execute  wuth  the  utmost  the  other  Prelates  of  this  kingdom,  whomy 
earnestness,  placing  yoursell'  a«  a  wall  for  on  account  of  the  stand  they  are  so  wonder- 
the  House  of  l«rael.  fdhj  making  for  the  faith  rommltted  to 
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ihetrii  ive  congratulate  in  the  Lordfiru&tmgx  the  hviti]e%  of  the  Lord  in  soond  doctrine, 
that  they  all  will  very  abundantly  justify  the  and  warn  the  people  intrusted  to  your  care, 


opinion  which  we  have  entertained  of  them. 

It  is  mort'over  necessary  that  you  should 
transmit  to  us,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  Bible 
which  Jacob  VVuiek  published  in  the  Polish 
lauo’uage,  with  a  commentary,  as  well  as  a 
copy  of  the  edition  of  it  lately  put  forth 
without  those  annotations,  taken  from  the 
writings  of  the  holy  fathers  of  our  Church, 
or  other  learned  Catliolics,  with  your 
opinion  upon  it ;  that  thus,  from  collating 
them  together,  it  may  be  ascertained,  after 
mature  investigation,  what  errors  may  lie 
insidiously  concealed  therein,  and  that  we 
may  pronounce  our  judgment  on  this  affair 
ior  the  preservation  of  the  true  faith. 

Proceed,  therefore,  venerable  brother,  to 
pursue  the  truly  pious  course  upon  which 
you  have  entered,  viz.  diligently  to  hght 


that  they  fall  not  into  the  snares  which  are 
prepared  for  them,  to  their  everlasting  ruin. 
The  Church  w’aits  tor  this  from  you,  as  well 
as  from  the  other  Bishops,  whom  our  epis¬ 
tle  equally  concerns ;  and  wre  most  anxious¬ 
ly  expect  it,  that  the  deep  sorrow  we  feel 
on  account  of  this  new  species  of  tares  which 
an  enemy  is  sowing  so  abundantly,  may,  by 
this  cheering  hope,  be  somewhat  alleviat¬ 
ed  ;  and,  we  heartily  invoke  upon  you  and 
your  fellow-Bishops,  for  the  good  of  the 
Lord’s  flock,  ever  increasing  gifts,  through 
our  Apostolic  benediction,  w'hich  we  impart 
to  yourself  and  to  them. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Mary  the  Greater, 
June  29,  1816,  the  17th  year  of  our  Ponti¬ 
ficate. 

POPE  PIUS  VII. 


THE  JEJVS  IN  RUSSL4. 


THE  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
has  lately  published  “  Extracts  of  Letters 
from  the  Rev.  Robert  Pinkerton,  on  his  late 
tour  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  Germany,  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  important  objects.”  There  is  one 
feature  of  these  letters  which  is  peculiarly 
gratifving,  as  it  furnishes  information  re- 
specting  the  ancient  people  of  God,  who  are 
still  “  the  beloved,  for  the  fathers’  sakes 
and  who  are  presen’cd  atiiong  the  nations  to 
te  grafted  again  into  the  good  olive-tree  : 
‘‘  for  the  gifts  and  callings  of  God,  are 
without  n  pentance.”  Writing  from  Kaft'a, 
(or  Theodosio,)  June  8,  1816,  Mr.  P.  says, 
“  As  soon  as  the  Hebrew  New  Testament 
is  ready  for  the  Jews,  2  or  300  copies  must 
be  sent  to  the  Theodosio  Bible  Society,  for 
circulation  among  them.  This  the  commit¬ 
tee  here  most  earnestly  entreat,  for  seve;al 
instances  have  already  occ  urred,  of  Jews 
niaking  inquiry  after  the  gospel.”  Again, 
writing  from  Sympherpole,  (or  Ackmichc  1,) 
June  12, 1816,  he  says,  “  In  passing  through 
fhe  town  of  Karn«ouba'4ar,  I  had  a  mo«t  in¬ 


teresting  conversation  wdth  several  Jew's, 
w’ho  eagerly  sought  after  a  copy  of  iIk 
gos|)els ;  I  w’as  sorrv'  I  had  none,  but  told 
them  they  W’ere  preparing  for  thejn.  Tiic 
late  wars  and  commotions  on  the  earth, 
wdth  the  present  wonderful  exertions  to 
spread  abroad  the  Holy  Scriptures  among 
all  nations,  seem  to  have  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  the  minds  of  many  among  the 
Jews.  From  w  hat  I  have  seen  of  this  peo¬ 
ple  in  diflerent  nations,  I  am  convinced, 
that  many  among  them  are  prepared  to  pe¬ 
ruse  w'ith  avidity  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  their  own  language.” 

From  Bahehisany,  June  16,  1816,  Mr. 
Pinkerton  gives  a  striking  narrative  of  his 
interview  with  some  CaraiteJews:  “We 
were  met,”  says  he,  “  by  the  principal 
rabbi,  a  reverend  old  man,  who  gave  us  a 
friendly  welcome.  We  entered  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  and  w’ere  soon  surrounded  by  the 
elders^  of  the  people,  to  whom  I  made 
knowm  whence  I  came,  and  the  object  of 
my  journey.  I  spoke  to  them  of  the  exer- 
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tions  now  making  in  every  quarter  of  tlie 
globe,  to  spi-ead  abroad  the  Word  of  Ciod, 
Old  and  New  Testament,  among  all  na¬ 
tions.  1  then  produced  a  single  copy  of  the 
gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  epistle  of 
St.  Paul  to  tlie  Hebrews,  in  the  Hebrew 
fongue,  and  presented  them  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  rabbi,  who  accepted  them  most  willing¬ 
ly  and  thankfully.  In  the  mean  time,  our 
i*onductor,  Aaron,  w'as  in  search  of  the  Tar¬ 
tar  translation.  He  was  not  long  in  procur¬ 
ing  me  a  sight  of  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  in  tlie  pure  Jagalai  Tartar, 
written  in  the  Hebrew  character.  He  in¬ 
formed  me,  that  they  were  in  possession 
of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in 


pure  Tartar;  that  die  translation  was  made 
by  their  forefathers,  many  centuries  ago; 
that  it  was  constantly  read  among  them  to 
the  prasent  day,  together  wiUi  the  Hebrew 
text ;  and  diat  he  would  proc’ure  me  a  com¬ 
plete  copy  to  purchase  before  1  left  Bah- 
chisarv.  I  sat  down,  in  the  midst  of  the 
synagogue,  willi  the  Caraite  rabbics,  and 
read  several  passages  of  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  and  of  the  Psalms.  I  find  the  trans¬ 
lation  excellent ;  and  consider  it  as  a  pecu¬ 
liar  mark  of  the  Divine  favour  on  the  labours 
of  Bible  Societies,  that  it  has  been  brought 
to  light  at  the  very  time  when  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  promote  its  circulation  with  the 
New  Testiunent  in  the  same  language.” 


SERAMPORE. 

Books  yraiuiiously  distributed  from  the  Scramjxyre  Printing  Office^  from 

Marchy  1812,  to  April  19//t,  1814. 


Sungskrit  Pentateucir 

325 

Ditto 

Testament 

291 

Bengralee  Pentateuch 

2;'>5 

Ditto 

Historical  Books 

283 

Ditto 

Poetical  Books 

167 

Ditto 

Testament 

338 

Ditto 

Luke,  &c.  (a  Scripture  se¬ 

lection) 

1086 

Ditto 

Hymns 

8162 

Ditto 

Tracts 

24393 

Ditto 

Life  of  Christ 

474 

hlindee  Pentateuch  ...  53 

Ditto  New  Testament  .  .  313 

Ditto  Four  Gospels  .  .  1G2 

Ditto  Ditto,  by  Dr.  Hunter  .  4 

Ditto  Matthew’  and  other  Gospels 

separately  .  .  .  1639 

Ditto  Tracts  ....  920 

Ditto  Hymns  .  ,  .  .  230 

Ditto  Ten  Commandments  .  1 7<X) 

Ditto  Ditto,  by  Mr.  Chamlx^rlain  190 

Ditto  Selections  from  Scripture  477 

Hiudee  Four  Gospels  in  the  Persian 

character  .  .  .  ,  10 

Ditto  Matthew  and  other  Gospels 

separately  .  .  .  977 


Pei>ian  Selections  from  .Scripture 

14 

Ditto  Gospels 

6(» 

Mahr.itta  Pentateuch  .  . 

867 

Ditto  Testament  . 

115 

Ditto  Tracts 

482.1 

Ditto  Ten  Commandments 

200 

Oorriya  Pentateuch 

12 

Ditto  Poetical  Books 

110 

Ditto  Prophets 

81 

Ditto  Te.stament 

83 

Ditto  Tracts  .... 

400 

Brija  Bhasa  Tracts 

1000 

Oordoo*  Tracts 

5000 

Sikh  Testaments 

2tt0 

Chinese,  St.  Mark’s  Gospel 

50 

Ditto  St.  John’s  Gospel 

67 

Arabic  Bible  .... 

22 

Portuguese  Testament 

15 

English  Bibles  .... 

5 

Ditto  Tracts  .  .  .  . 

5172 

Lives  of  Hindfx)  Converts  . 

18 

*  The  Oordoo  language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Hindee,  and  so  is  the  Brija  Bhasa ;  they  are 
spoken  in  the  higher  parts  of  Hindostan. 
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Parts  of  Scripture,  and  Scripture  Tracts,  gratuitously  distributed  from  the 
Scram jtorc  Printing  Office,  during  the  year  1815. 


Sung5>krila  Pentateuch,  Historical 

Books,  and  New  Testament  180 

Hindee  f^entatcuch  .  .  171 

Ditto  Gospels  .  .  .  3328 

Ditto  New  Testament,  (Hunter’s 

Translation,)-  .  .  22 

Ditto  Ten  Commandments  .  300 

Ditto  Book  of  Hymns  .  .  243 

Ditto  Essence  of  Christian  Doctrine  646 
Ditto  Tracts  ....  11,466 
Ditto,  in  the  Persian  character  1000 

Brija  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  2716 
Bengalee  Pentateuch,  and  Historical 

Books  ...  87 

Ditto  Prophets  .  .  .  12 

Ditto  Gospels  .  .  .  2934 

Ditto  Ten  Commandments  .  322 

Ditto  Hymns  .  .  .  303 

Ditto  Life  of  Christ  .  .  7 

Ditto  Catechism  .  .  .  3684 

Ditto  another  ...  86 

Ditto  Tracts  .  .  .  26,841 

Ai-abic  Gospels  ...  24 

Persian  Hindee  Gosj>els  .  .  3450 

Ditto  Essence  of  Scripture  Doctrine  206 
Cliinese  Gospels,  &c.  .  .  200 


Mahratta  Pentateuch,  and  New 

Testament  ...  6 

Birman  Gospel  of  Matthew  .  255 

Shikh  New  Teltameiit’  .  .  417 

Pushtoo  Gospel  of  Matthew  .  152 

Assam  Gospel  of  Matthew  .  102 

Kashmeer  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and 

Khasee  ditto  .  .  10 

Ooriya  Scriptures  (different  parts) 

38,  Tracts  360  .  .  '  398 

^English  Pamphlets  .  .  .  2384 

I’ortuguese  ditto  .  .  .  1000 

Malay  ditto  ....  2000 

Ditto,  Arabic  character  .  .  2250 

These,  with  a  large  numl^er  not  account¬ 
ed  for  by  the  Bengalee  accountant,  make 
the  number  little  short  of  100,000. 


*  These  pamphlets  include  the  Christian 
Soldier,  or  the  laves  of  Col.  Gardiner  and  Col. 
niackader;  Jesus  Chri«t  the  only  Refuge  from 
the  Wrath  to  come  ;  Popery  Unmasked;  Ac¬ 
count  of  a  Negro  ;  The  Sin  and  Danger  of 
Neglecting  the  Saviour;  Scripture  Catechism ; 
Serious  Thoughts  on  Eternity ;  Pause  and 
Think— am  1  a  Christian?  Swearer's  Prayer  ; 
Sin  DO  Trifle;  On  the  Importance  of  Purity; 
Death  of  Altamuut ;  a  Message  from  God. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

Auxiliary  and  Branch  Societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  ailjacent 

Islands, 


Auxil.  Branch  Total. 


England 

151 

157 

303 

Wales 

•>> 

21 

43 

Berwick  u|)on  Tweed 

1 

— 

1 

Scotland 

51 

76 

127 

Ireland 

4 

46 

50 

Isle  of  Man 

1 

— 

1 

Guernsey 

1 

— 

1 

Jersey 

1 

— 

1 

232 

300 

532 

There  is  rea.«ion  to  believe  that  several 
branch  societies  exist,  of  which  no  account 


has  yet  been  transmitted  to  the  parent  in¬ 
stitution. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Societies,  there 
are  numerous  Bible  Associations,  consisting 
childly  of  subscribers  of  one  penny  or  two 
pence  a  week,  connected  with  Auxiliary 
Societies;  which  Associations  have,  in  scune 
instances,  prcxluced  thrice  tlie  amount  of 
the  subscriptions  to  the  auxiliary  witlun 
whose  district  tliey  are  comprised.  Their 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  already  considerable. ' 
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Expenditure  of  the  Society. 

L.  s.  d. 

First  Year  .  .  .  691  10  2 

Second  Year  .  1637  17 

Third  Year  .  .  .  5053  18  3 

Fourth  Year  .  .  .  12206  10  Sj 

Fifth  Year  .  .  14565  19  7^ 

Sixth  Year  .  .  18543  17  1 

Seventh  Year  .  .  23302  13  7 


MORAVIAN  MISSIONS. 

[At  the  requ&(t  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mortimer^  we  insert  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  him  to  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Herald^  in  reference  to  the  Ad¬ 
dress  of  Mr.  iMtrohCf  published  in  our  last  number.] 

THAT  Address  refers  to  a  former  ap-  in  particular  to  British  benevolence  ; 
peal,  made  some  years  since,  “  by  some  ve-  “  which,”  he  obser\  es,  “  is  at  all  times  so 
ry  respectable  persons  in  England,  w  ho  be-  cpnspicuously  manifested  in  every  thing 
came  acquainted  wdth  the  embarrassments  which  is  connected  with  the  spread  of  the 
under  which  this  important  concern  labour-  Redeemer’s  kingdom.”  But  it  would,  I 
ed w  hich  was  then  most  kindly  and  libe-  think,  be  a  neglect  of  duty  in  me  if  I  did 
rally  answered  by  generous  contribudons  not  take  this  op{)ortunity  to  request  permis- 
from  many  very  respectable  societies,  con-  sion  of  you  to  say  publicly  ,  through  your 
gregations,  and  individuals,  in  Great  Britain,  widely  circulating  miscellany,  that  the  Uni- 
w'ho  nobly  stepped  fonvard  for  the  relief  of  ted  Brethren  in  this  country,  and  especially 
our  church,  at  a  period  of  great  difficulty  as  the  agents  here  for  their  missions,  arc  veiy 
to  the  pecuniar}' means  for  carrying  on  their  sensible  that  they  owe  an  equal  tribute  of 
missions.  gratitude  to  the  religious  public  here,  in  as 

The  same  urgent  necessity*  to  apply^  to  far  as  they  have  been  called  upon,  for  their 
our  fellow-0hristians  of  other  churches  for  displays  of  American  benevolence  in  tlie 
their  assistance,  it  appears,  again  exists  ;  same  cause. 

and  “  is  encouraged  by'  a  similar  call  on  I  ask  leave  also,  as  the  stationed  minister 
the  society,  by'  friends  out  of  their  circle,  of  our  church  in  this  city,  through  you,  most 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Chris* 
their  missicHis,  and  with  the  great  difficulty  tians  of  every  denomination  in  this  country, 
of  maintaining  them.”  Mr.  Latrobe,  who  to  Mr.  Latrobe’s  publication,  agreeably  to 
informs  us  of  this,  has  been  for  many  years  its  dtle,  as  addressed  also  to  them  :  and  I 
a  w'ell-known,  much  respected  agent  in  be-  hope  that  in  so  doing,  I  shall  not  Ije  consider- 
hab' of  the  missions  of  the  United  Brethren,  ed  as  being  presumptuous,  acting  out  of 
He  subscribes  himself  “  Secretary  of  the  Uni-  place,  or  doing  that  w  bich  in  any'  light  may 
tas  Fratrum”  (United  Brethren)  “  in  Eng-  be  deemed  improper.  The  truth  is,  all  the 
land,”  that  being  his  office  in  our  church,  meml^ers  of  our  church  every'  w  here,  con- 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Par-  sider  it  to  be  their  solemn  duty  to  assist  in 
liament,  passed  in  favour  of  the  United  carry  ing  on  our  missions  among  the  hea- 
Brethren,  in  the  year  1749.  Misaddress,  then,  to  the  utmost  of  tlieir  power;  to  take 
from  his  usual  local  situation,  is  made  Uic  concerns  of  the  same  faithfully  to  heart ; 


L.  s.  d. 

Eighth  Year  .  .  .  32419  19  7| 

Ninth  Year  .  .  .  G9496  13  8 

Tenth  Year  .  .  .  84652  1  5 

Eleventh  Year  .  .  810*21  12  5 

Twelfth  Year  .  .  103680  18  8 

Total  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Institution  452,273  12  2| 
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and  to  recommend  them,  as  eugencies  re- 
<juire»  also  to  others.  “  The  Society  of  the 
l/nited  Brethren  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  heathen/’  which  has  its  seat  at 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  is,  like  other  so¬ 
cieties  formed  among  ourselves  in  Europe, 
strictly  auxiliary  only  to  the  Board  or  Com¬ 
mittee  which  has  the  general  direction  of 
our  missions,  all  acting,  in  every  respect,  in 
(he  closest  concert  and  union;  and,  as  to 
the  management  of  the  missions,  subject  to 
one  common  direction  or  control.  When 
missions  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  in 
distress,  the  congregations  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  this  country  regard  that  dis¬ 
tress  as  their  own ;  agreeable  to  the  apos¬ 
tolic  principle,  (1  Cor.  xii.  2G.)  “  whetfier 
one  meml:)er  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it.”  May  this  be  my  apologv'  for  thus 
coming  fonvard  publicly  !  A  debt  incur¬ 
red  for  the  support  of  our  missions  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  church  constitution,  the  debt 
of  tlie  whole  Society  of  the  United  Bre¬ 
thren,  conunonly  called  Moravians,  be  their 
residence  w’here  it  may.  And  all  contribu¬ 
tions  to  our  missions,  whether  made  in  Ame¬ 
rica  or  Europe,  are  placed  to  one  account. 

Let  the  case  now  submitted  to  the  public 
be  candidly  considered,  and  it  w  ill,  it  is 
presumed,  speak  sufficiently  for  itself.  A 
union  of  congregations,  consisting  altoge¬ 
ther  of  hardly  more  than  12,000  persons, 
and  w'ho  are  mosdy  of  the  poorer  sort, 
have,  without  ever  possessing  any  funds^ 
but  relying  solely,  from  year  to  year,  on  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  members  of 
their  congregations,  and  of  their  friends, 
been  for  a  series  of  years  exerting  all  the 
energies  of  their  little  strength,  in  preach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  of  our  common  salvation 
^imongtlie  hcaUicn.  All  Chri-tians  to  whom  j 


they  are  known,  unite  in  praises  to  God, 
for  the  success  with  which  He  has,  so  un¬ 
expectedly  to  themselves,  been  pleased  to 
favour  them ;  and  the  utility  of  their  under¬ 
taking  is  generally  acknowledged.  They 
now  tell  the  world,  that,  from  distressing 
circumstances  which  have  been  beyond 
their  control,  and  which,  through  Mr.  La- 
trobe,  are  clearly  stated,  they  are  involved 
in  debt  to  the  amount  of  6,0001.  sterling,  or 
above  $26,000  our  currency:  and  that, 
without  the  assistance  of  other  churches,  so¬ 
cieties,  and  friends,  they  cannot  go  on  with, 
much  less  extend  (as  they  are  in  many 
places  invited  to  do)  this  important  work. 
Mr.  Latrobe  uses  the  expressions :  “  IVith- 
out  their  aid^  they  are  wholly  unable  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  support  it.'*'  “  To  liquidate  so  large 
a  dehtf  they  feel  to  be  utterly  impossible.** 
And  what  is  their  great  object.^  “  That 
they  may  still  be  enabled  to  make  the  saving 
name  of  Jesus  known  to  the  heathen  world.** 
Can  such  an  appeal  be  made  in  this  coun- 
tiy^  any'  more  than  in  Great  Britain,  in  vain? 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  where  the  churches  of 
Christ  so  generally  flourish^  and  whick^ 
more  than  any  other j  is  abundantly  blessed 
by  a  kind  and  indulgent  Providence  ? 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  towards  the 
support  of  the  missions  of  the  United  Bre¬ 
thren,  will  be  thankfully'  received  byr  the 
ministers  of  their  congregations;  particular¬ 
ly  by  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Reichel,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pennsylvania;  the  Rev.  Jacob  Van 
Vleck, Salem,  Stokes  Countv,  N.  Carolina; 
the  R('V.  George  G.  Miller,  Ao.  74  Race- 
street,  Philadelphia,  and  by  your  much  obli¬ 
ged,  luimble  sen  ant, 

BENJAMIN  MORTIMER. 

No.  104  Fulton-street,  New-YorV. 

•Vt/r-ForAr,  Zd  June^  1817. 
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Co  Corrc^ponlJent^. 

P.  G.  A.  will  receive  his  communication  again  through  the  same  channel  as  that  by 
which  it  was  transmitted  to  us.  We  must  decline  inserting  it 

The  desire  of  “  A  Constant  Reader”  will  be  attended  to,  and  an  article,  such  as  he 
requests,  is  in  preparation. 

Y.  k  Q.  are  receired,  and  will  be  inserted.  Pi^ices  such  as  these  will  always  be  ac¬ 
ceptable. 


